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WEMOIRS OF MISS STEPHENS. 

If there he any compensation to the Editor of a Theatrical 
work, forthe labour and the time that he devotes to the inter- 
est of the drama, it is the opportunity that not unfrequently 
presents itself; of assisting the progress of aspiring talent, and 
paving the humble tribute of his homage to established ex- 
collence. Ju the present instance, the Editor of the Theatrical 
Inquisitor is the enviable possessor of both these gratifica- 
fiens. Miss Stephens has only appeared to be immediately ac- 
hnowledzed as the first female singer on the English stage; vet, 
her vocal career has been of such short duration as to render 
even the hit‘e support that we are able to give, an act of duty 
to these readers, by whom ber merits are unknown. 

The memoirs of vocal performers, engaged from eerly life in 
the regular pursuit of an ardnous profession, are at all times 
scanty and monotonous ; but this issmore peculiarly the case with 
female performers, not only because their sex secures them 
from many of the vicissitudes of life, but beca:se there is a be- 
coming reserve, the tribute of gentlemanly criticism to feminine 
delicacy, even reearding circumstances, of which the indivi- 
dual might be justly proud, which it is our wish and duty to 
observe, We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to the simple 
and brief naration, that Miss Stephens was born on the Eigh- 
tecaih of Septembes, 1794, and is consequently only just nineteen 
years of age. She entered into articles with Mr. G. Lanza, for 
five years, commencing in 1807, during which period, she re- 
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ceived from Mr.. Lanza, the enormous number of twenty-seven 
lessons. The first discovery of her merit was owing to acci. 
dent. As Miss Hughes and Sinclair were performing at a pri- 
vate concert, the former beckoned to an infantine figure, sifting 
obscurely in a corner near the window, and exclaimed, ‘ come 
my love, and join us ina trio.” Modestly advancing to the 
Piano, and pitching her ‘voice, the ear of Mr. Welsh was at. 
tracted by the silver sounds that she elicited in this casual 
effort. The young lady became the immediate object. of his 
enquiries and his interest, and the admiration he felt for her 
extraordinary talents, gave rise to a reciprocity of understani. 
ing, which ternineted with her commencing a course of studies 
under Mr. Thomas Welsh, in September, 1812. Havingap. 
peared as a concert-singer at Bath, where, notwithstanding her 
competition with the most celebrated and accomplished of her 
predecessors, she succeeded in commanding the applause, and 
securing the patronage of the first circles: having been re 

ceived with equal respect and avidity at Bristol, and oth: 

places ; and having performed four times the second of a duet, 
with Madame Bertinotti Radicati, at the Pautheon, she at lensth 
appeared at Covent-Garden Theatre, in the character of Man 

dane, in Artaxerxes, on September the 23d, 1813; in Polly, in 
the Beggar’s Opera, on Friday, October 2%d ;. and in Clara, in 
the Duenna, on the 12th. of November. 

Of Miss Stephens’ excellence, it is almost superfluous to 
speak, after the general expression of public sentiment has se. 
cured her pre-eminence above all the singers of the day. Her 
voice is powerful, yet, mellifluous; her intonation rich and va. 
rious, yet, in the highest degree articulate, and pathetic ; her 
conception of character as correct as her expression of thal 
conception is effective. It is the pecu'iar characteristic of het 
execution, that it speaks tie sentiments of the heart, anda 
wakens the sympathy of the auditor, as much as it gratifies lis 
musical taste, and satisfies all the demaids of musical criticism 
It is the privilege of other singers, to delight and astonish, Mis: 
Stephens possesses the peculiar prerogative of doing both. The 


man. of science applauds her execution; the lover of novelty 


isastonished by the compas. and the sweetness of her voice; 
and the man of simple feeling, who is unacquainted with the 
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technicals of the musical art, and would rather yield to the i:m- 
pulse of dehght, than sit in critical judgment on the means 
by which that object is accomplished, is melted into tears, 
aroused to indignation, or enflamed with the enthusiasm of 
warlike resolve. The music of Miss Stephens penetrates to the 
heart ; criticism is suspended in admiration, and unsophisticat- 
ed nature gives scope to the spontaneous impulse of its feelings. 
The excellencies of Miss Stephens are permanent and constitu- 
tional; the result of skilful tuition, directed to the cultivation 
of extraordinary talents ; her faults (for what human excellence 
is without them)? are the faults of timidity, inexperience, and 
the novelty of the characters she has found it expedient to 
sustain. We hail her appearance as an epoch in the history of 
the musical world, as a corrective of the Italian taste so obtru-— 
sive on the English stage, and as compensating beyond our 
hopes for the absence of a Billington. 


Hi. 











MISCELLANIES. 


ON THE DRAMATIC ART. 
From the Baroness Stael Holstein, on Germany. 

The theatre exercises a powerful influence over men: a 
tragedy which exalts the soul, acomedy which paints manners 
and characters, act upon the mind of the people almost like a 
real event; but in order to obtain any considerable success 
upon the stage, it is necessary for the poet to have studied the 
public which he addresses, and the motives, of every description 
on which its opinion is founded. The knowledge of mankind 
is even equally essentia! to the dramatic author with imagina- 
tion itself; he must touch sentiments of general interest with- 
out losing sight of the particular relations which influence his 
spectators; a theatrical performance is literature in action, and 
the genius which it demands is so rare only because it exhibits 
the astonishing combination of the perfect knowledge of. cir- 
cumstances with poetical inspiration. Nothing then would be 
more absurd than anattempt to tmpose on all nations the same dra- 
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matic systein ; when the doctor is to adapt an universal art to the) 
the taste of each particular country, an immortal art to the @ reac 
manners of the passing moment, most important modification E@ !t 
are unavoidable: and from thence proceeds such a diversity of 4 who 
opinions as to what constitutes dramatic talents: in all other 2 hut 
branches of literature men agree more easily. § plea 
It cannot, I think, be denied, that the French are the mos Pa he 
‘expert nation in the world in the combination of theatrical 4 its | 
effects; they bear away the prize from all others, likewise, iy Fea **! 
the dignity of situations and of tragic style. But, even whi 1 The 
we acknowledge this double superiority, we may sustain mor q in \ 
powerful emotions from less regular works; the “Conceptiay 4 at 
is often more bold and striking in the foreign drama, and ofte 4 out 
comprehends | know not what power within itself which speak: ‘ ey 
more intimately to our heart, 9nd touches more nearly the 5 sy 
sentiments by which we have been personally aflectect. ; | 
As the French are easily tired, so they avoid) prolixity i, ; 7 
every thing. When the German attends the theatre, lie, iy IR’ i 
veneral, sacrifices only a dull game at cards, the monotonow 3 
chances of which hardly serve to fill the vacant hour; he a+ 
then nothing more than to seat himself peaceably at the play, ; a 


and grants the author all the time that he wants to  prepar, 
his events and develope bis characters; the impatience o! 
the Frenchman would never tolerate such delay. 

The German dramas usually resemble the works of te 
ancient painters: their physiognomies are fine, expressive, med 
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tative; but all the figures are on the same plane, somretine 





confused, sometimes placed, the one by the sice of the other, 
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as in bas-reliefs, without bemg grouped together before the eve 
of the spectator. The French think, and with reeson, that the 
theatre, like painting, oveht to be subjected to the laws of per 
spective. Ifthe Germans were expert in the dran atic ait, thes 
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would be equally so in al! the rest; but they are in every tite 
incapable of address even innocent; their understaadine 

penetrating in a straight line ; the fine and impressive of a po- 
tive kind are subject to their dominion: but relative bezuties. 
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those which depend on the kudwledee of cause and effect aud 
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the rapidity of expedients, are, generally speaking, beyond the 
reach of their faculties. 

It is singular, that, of the two people, the French are those 
who exact the most sustained gravity in the tone of tragedy ; 
but it is precisely because the French are more accessible to 
pleasantry that they refuse to admit it, while nothing deranges 
the imperturbable seriousness of the Girmans: it is always by 
its general eflect that they judge of a theatrical piece, and they 
wait till it is finished before they either condemn or applaud it. 
The impressions of the French are more ready; and they would 
in vain be forewarned, that a comic scene is designed to set off 
a tragic situation, —they would turn the first into ridicule with- 
out wailing for the other: every detail must for them be of 
equal interest with the whole: they will not allow credit for an 
instant to the pleasure whichthey demand from the fine arts. 

The difference between the French and the German theatre 
may be explained by reference to the national characters; but 
to these natural diversities must be added some points of sys- 
tematic oppositioa, of which it is important to ascertain the 
cause. What I have said already on the subjects of classical 
aud romantic poetry, is also applicable to the theatre. The 
tragedies of mythological foundation are of a distinct nature 
from the historical; subjects drawn from fable were so well 
known, the interest which they inspired so universal, that it was 
enough to aunounce thein, to strike the imagination at once. 
That which is eminently peetical in the Greek tragedies, the 
intervention of the gods and the action of fatality, renders their 
progress more easy; the detail of motives, the developement of 
characters, the diversity of facts, become less ‘necessary when 
the event is explained by supernatural power; every thing jis 
cut short by a miracle. The action, too, of the Greek tragedy 
is astonishingly simple; the greater part of the events are fore- 
seen, and even announced at the first opening; a Greek tragedy 
is,in Short, no other than a religious ceremony. The spectacle 
Was presented in honour of the Gods; andin hymns, interrupted 
by dialogue and recitation, were painted sometimes merciful, 
sometimes avenging deities, but always destiny hovering over 
the life of man. When these same subjects were transferred te 
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the French theatre, our great poets bestowed upon them more 
of variety; they multiplied incidents, contrived surprises, and 
drew closer the knot. It was necessary in some sort to suppls 
the want of that national and religious interest which the Greek 
felt, and we cannot experience; yet, not content with addine 
circumstances to the simplicity of the Gueek action, we have 
Jent to their personages our Own manners and sentiments, our 
modern conduct and modern gallantry ; and it is on that account, 
that so great a number of foreiguers are unable to conceive the 
admiration with which our chefs d’euvre inspire us. In_faet, 
when they are heard in another language, stripped of the magic 
beauty of style, one is surprised at the little emotion they pro 
duce, and the inconsistences they display: for that whieh 
accords neither with the age nor with the national manners 


of the personages represented, what is it but inconsistency? |: 


nothing ridiculous |.ut that which is unlike ourselves? 

Those pieces of which the subjects are derived from Greece, 
lose nothirg by the severity of our dramatic rules; but, would 
we taste, like the English, the pleasure of possessing an historical 
theatre, of being interested by our recollections, or touchad bs 
our religious feelings, how would it be possible rigidly to coi 
form at once to the three unities, and to that sort of powp 
which is become a law of our tragic poetry ? 


—— > - f 


ANECDOTE. 


While the Edystone light house was erecting a French pt: 
vateer took the men upon the rock together with their tools, aud 
‘arried them to France: and the captain was in expectation 
ofa reward for the achievement. While the captives lay in 
prison, the transaction reached the ears of Louis XIV. he imme- 
diately re'eased them, and the captors put in their place; declar- 
ing, that “though he was at war with England, he was not so with 
mankind.’ He directed the men to be sent back to their worl 
with presents; observing “thatthe Edystone light-house was 
so situated as to be of equal service to all nations having occasion 
to navigate the channel between England and France. 
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ANECDOTES OF JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 
(From Dualap’s Liye of Cooke ). 


John Philip Kemble, whose parents I have mentioned, when 
speaking of his sister, Mrs. Siddons, was born either in the year 


1755 or 56. The place of his birth was Preston, in Lancashire. 


The father of Mr. Kemble, being a pap‘st, sent lis son for edu- 
cation to the College of Douay, intending him tora priest of 
the church of Rome. It appears that Mr. Roger Kemble, 
though not ouly an actor himself, but master ef actors, had a 
great aversion to his children becoming players, and all his chil- 
dren most dutifully determined that they would be piayers, and 
players they were. John Philip, in despite of King Roger, 
preferred dissipation, a strolling company anda barn, tosevere 
study, fasting and prayer, and a shaved crown, and thus follow- 
ed, what is most flatteringly and most falsely called, the ‘* bent 
of a man’s genius.’’ Kemble had talents to raise him above the 


> vulgar in-any situation; and having escaped with tolerable 


moral, as well as physica!, health, from the pestilence of vicious 
society, he became the proprietor and principal ornament of a 
London theatre, instead of being a dignitary of the Church of 
Rome, and a distinguished teacher of christianity. 

Mr. Kemble’s first histrionic efforts, it is said, were not kindly 


, received by the critics of the barn. 
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i Stage. 


Penury is the stedfast and undeviating companion of the 


|, strolling player, and the stories related of the ludicrous distress 


of actors, which are made poignant by the subsequent success 
and splendour of the individual of whom they are told, if not 


founded in fact, have sufficient probability to support them.— 


| Toney Le Brun’s anecdote of Kemble’s whipping himself out of 
| his lodgings, the rent of which he could not pay, by lashing a 


top incessantly over the head of a valetudinarian who lodged 
under him, until his landlady forgave him his arrears to get rid 
of him, is well known. The following is, I believe not in print. 

In one of those miserable places, which were used as theatres, 
insome of the respectable towns of England, the male actors 
dressed and undressed themselves in akind of cockloft over the 
Kemble having taken off his coat to deck himself in the 


> trumpery finery of the theatrical wardrobe, cautiously stowed it 
Von, tit.  % 
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in a vook, between the rafters of the building and the roof,— 
Every cae knows the adventurous daring of boys to gratify their 


curios'ty, and get a peep at the scenic wonders from which their 
poverty excludes them. Some of these urchins had, with 


towering ambition, reached the roof, and overtopped even the 
heroic Kemble. Their exertions did not cease here until they 
had made an aperture in the roof, and proudly looked down oi 
gods and menbelow. Unfortunately, Kemble’s coat obstructed 
their view. A mischievous elf, finding it within reach, drew 
the sleeve through the hole he and his companions had mode, 
and as the remainder would not follow, he took his pen-knife 
and cut it off. The mutilated coat fell in, the arm was carried 


away, when these imps had satisfied their love of fun and mis-’ 


chief. Kemble, after the labours of the evening, putting his 
coat on, found the lamentable deficiency, and fearing the laugh 
of his companions, got home unseen; but what was to be done 
next morning? He had no other coat: he must go to rehearsal, 
Summoning his philosophy to his aid, he assumed that look of 
sang froid, of which he is eminently capable, and, with one 
sleeved, and one sleeveless arm, he coolly walked through the 
town to the theatre, followed by a mob of boys, who huzzad 
him to the scenes of his greatness. Here he was received with 
shouts of laughter by the company, which he bore with the most 
stoical indifference. Mrs. ——-——, a London star, on whom 
this company of Thespians were attending, and who had marked 
Kemble’s superiority of talents, questioned him as to the mean" 
ing of his appearance. John, with great naivete, told his mis- 
fortune. 

«« But why not put on another coat this morning ?” 

“‘ Another,’ says John, ‘ whose would it be? Jhave no 
ether.” 

The lady langhed, and had the address to prevail upon the 
hero, without offending his delicacy, to accept a new coat of 
her ordering, and was assiduous ever after in commending his 
merits. 

In 1778, he acted Macbeth at Hull, being his first appearance 
at that place. He made his way to popularity in the company 
-of Tate Wiikinson, notwithstanding the system of favouritism 
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and possession of parts, an instance of which Wilkinson relates. . 


Finding that a servant to whom he had given permission to go 
and see Hamlet remained at home, he questioned him, and was 
answered, that he would not go to the theatre, because Mr. 
Kemble played Hamlet, and it was ‘“* Mr. Cummin’s part.” 

Mr. Kemble remained with the York company unti! 178], 
and then he became the hero of the Irish stage, aud remained so 
till 1783, when he tried his fortune in London, under the 
auspices of his sister. September the thirtieth, he made his first 
appearance at Drury-Lane, in the character of Hamlet, which 
he still continues to play with more reputation than any man 
since Garrick. 


——————— 


BARON GRIMM AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 
To the Editor. 
SiR, 

The following remarks are prefixed to the account of Baron 
Grimm’s correspondence in the last Edinburgh Review :— 

“ There is nothing indeed more exaetly painted in these gra- 
phical volumes, than the character of M. Grimm himse!f; and 
the beauty of it is, that as there is nothing either natural or 
peculiar about it, it may stand for the character of all the wits 
and philosophers he frequented. He had more wit, perhaps, and 
more sound sense and information, than the greatest part of the 
society in which he lived; but the leading traits belong to the 
whole class, and to all classes indeed, in similar situations, in 
every part of the wor'd. Whenever there is a very large assem- 
blage of persons who have no other cccupation but to amuse 
themselves, there will infallibly be generated acuteness of intellect, 
refinement of manners, and geod taste in coaversation ;—and 
with the same certainty, all profound thought, and all serious 
affection, will be discarded from their society,” 

“The multitude of persons and things that force themselves 
on the attention in such a scene, and the rapidity with which 
they succeed each other, and pass away, prevent any one from 
making a deep or permanent impression ; and the mind, having 
never been tasked to any course of application, and long habitu. 
ated to this lively suécession and variety of. objects, comes at 
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last to require the excitement of perpetual change, and to find a 
multiplicity of friends as indispensible as a multiplicity of amuse. 
ments. ‘Thus the characteristics of large and polished society, 
come almost inevitably to be, wit and heartlessness—acuteness 
and perpe‘ual derision. The same impatience of uniformity, 
and passion for variety, which gives so much grace to their con- 
versation, by excluding all tedivusness and pertinacious wrang. 
ling, make them inca»able of dwelling for many minutes on 
the feelings and concerns of any one individual; while the con. 
stant pursuit of little gratifications, and the weak dread of all 
uneasy sensations, render them equally averse from serious 
sympathy and deepthought, ‘They speedily find out the shortest 
and most pleasant way to a!l truths, to which a short and a plea- 
sant way can readily be discovered; and then lay it down asa 
maxim that no others are worth lookiug after; and in the same 
way they do such petty kindnesses, and indulge such light sym- 
pathies, as do not put them to any trouble or encroach at all on 
their amusements ; while they make it a principle to wrap thew- 
selves up in those amusements from the assault of all more en- 
grossing and importunate affections.” 

“The turn for derision again naturally arises out of this order 
of things. When passion and enthusiasm, affection and serious 
occupation, have once been banished by a short-sighted voluptu- 
ousness, the sense of ridicule is almost the only lively sensation 
that remains; and the envied life of those who have nothing to 
do but so enjoy themselves, would be utterly listless and without 
interest, if they were not allowed to laugh at each other. Their 
quickness in perceiving ordinary follies and illusions too, affords 
great encouragement to this laudable practice; and as none of 
them have so much passion or enthusiasm left as to be deeply 
wounded by the shafts of derision, they fall lightly, and without 
rankling, or the lesser vanities, which supply in them those 
master springs of human action and feeling: 

“The whole style and tone of this publication affords the most 
striking illstration of these general remarks. From one end of 
it to the other, it is a display of the most complete heartlessness, 
and the most uninterrupted levity. It chronicles the deaths of 
half the author’s acquaintance, and makes jests upon them all; 
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and is much more serious in discussing the merits of an opera- 
dancer, than in considering the evidence for the being of a God, 
or the first foundations of morality. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more just or conclusive, than the remark that is forced from M. 
Grimm himself, upon the utter carelessness, and instant obli- 
vion, that followed the death of one of the most distinguished, 
active, and amiable members of his coterie :—‘** Tant il est vrai 
que ce que nous appellons /a societe,-est ce qu'il y a de plus 
leger, de plus ingrat, et de plus frivole du monde!” 

These remarks, however shrewd and ingenious in themselves, 
are somewhat irrelevant to the literary and philosophical cha- 
sacter of M. Grimm and his friends. There seems to have been 
an odd transposition of ideas in the writer’s mind ; for the whole 
of his reasoning relates to the manners of fashiona' le life, or the 
tendency of mixed and agreeable society in gens ral, to produce 
Jevity and insensibility, and does not at all apply to th» peculiar 
defects of the literary character, or account for that hard- 
heartedness, which Mr. Burke attributes, by way of emphasis, 
to the thorough-bred metaphysician. The two characters are 
evidently distinct, and proceed from very different and even 
opposite causes, which ought not to have been confounded. 
It would have been a task worthy of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
to have pointed out the sources ofeach, and to have shewn how 
both appear to have united in the present instance with the 
natural levity ef the French character, to produce ‘ that fault- 
less monster which the world ne‘er saw” before. Much is un- 
doubtedly to be given to accidental and local circumstances. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson preseiits a very different picture of 
men and manners from Grimm’s Memoirs, though in the circle 
described by the former, there were men who at least rivalled 
M. Grimm in literature, and in politeness and knowledge of 
mankind, might vie with Baron d’Holbach. The profligacy of 
the French court, and the mummeries of the established religion 
might naturally produce an almost satiric licence and impudence 
among the enlightened partisaus of the new order of things, wand 
lead them to regard all religion asa bare-faced cheat, and every 
pretension to virtue as hypog¢risy. The peculiar intelligible 
features of the philosophical and literary character are, however, 
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stamped on every page of M. Grimm’s correspondence ; and as 
they do not seem to have been very well distinguished by the 
Reviewer, I shall venture to throw out a few hints on the sub. 
ject in the hope that they may be taken up, and embodied inan 
authentic form in some future supplementary number. 

The weaknesses and vices that arise from a constant inter. 
course with books, are in certain respects the same with thos 
which arise from daily intercourse withthe world: yet each has 
a character and operation of its own which may either counter. 
act or aggravate the tendency ofthe other. The same dissipation 
of mind, the same listlessness, langour and indifference, may be 
produced, but they are produced in different vays, and exhibit 
very different appearances. The defects of the literary character 
proceed, not certainly as they are described in the Review, from 
frivolity and voluptuous indolence, but from the overstrained 
exertion of the faculties, from abstraction and refinement. 4 
man without talents or education might mingle in the same 
society, might give into all the gaiety and foppery ef the age, 
might see the same “multiplicity of persons and things,” but 
would not become a wit and a philosopher for all that. As far 
as the change of actual objects, the real variety and dissipation 
goes, that is, as far as the explanation of the Edinburgh Re. 
viewer goes, there is no difference between M. Grimm anda 
courtier of Francis I.—between the consummate philosopher and 
the giddy girl—between Paris, amidst the barbaric refinements 
of the middle of the eighteenth century, and any other metro 
polis at any other period. It is in the ideal change of objects, 
in the intellectual dissipation of literature and of literary society, 
that we are to seek for the difference. The very same langour 


and listnessness which are here exclusively ascribed to the rapid 


’ 


** succession of persons and things,’ may be found, and even in 
a more intense degree, in the most recluse student, who has no 
knowledge whatever of the great world, who has never been 
present at the sallies of a petit sonper, or complimented a lads 
on presenting her with a bouquet. It is the province of litera: 
ture to anticipate the dissipation of real objects, and to increase 
it. It creates a fictitious restlessness and craving after variety 
by creatirig a fictitious world around us, and by hurrying «5 
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not only through all the mimic scenes of life, but by plunging 
us into the endless labyrinths of imagination. | 
Thus the common indifference produced by the distraction 
of successive amusements, is superseded by a general indiffer- 
ence to surrounding objects, to real persons or things, occa- 
sioned by the disparity between the world of our imagination 
and that without us. The scenes of real life are not got up 
in the same stvle of magnificence: they want dramatic illusion 
and effect. The high-wrought feelings require all the con- 
comitant and romantic circumstances which fancy can bring 
together to satisfy them, and cannot find them in any given 
object. M. Grimm was not, by his own account, born a lover; 
but even sup:osing him to have been, in gallantry of temper, 
avery Adamnis, would it have been necessary that the enthusiasm 
of a philosopher and a man of genius should bave run the 
gauntlet of ail the bennes fortunes of Paris to evaporate into 
insensibility and indifference? Would not a Clarissa, a new 
Eloise, a Cassandra, or a Berenice, have produced the same 
mortifying effects on a person of his great critical acumen and 
virt\ ? Where, O where would he find the rocks of Meillerie in 
the preciucts of the Palais Royal, or on what dips would Julia’s 
kisses grow?) =Who, after wandering with Angelica, or having 
seen the heavenly face of Una, might not meet with impunity a 
whole circle of literary ladies? Cowley’s mistresses reigned 
by turns in the noet’s fancy, and the beauties of King Charles 
II. perplex the eye in the preference of their charms as much 
now us they ever did. One trifling coquet only drives out ano- 
thes; but Raphael’s Galatea kills the whole race of pertness and 
vulgarity at once. After ranging in dizzy mazes, through the 
regions of imaginary beauty, the mind sinks down, breathless 
and erhausted, onthe earth. In common minds, indifference is 
produced by mixing with the world. Authors and artists bring 
it into the worid with them. The disappointment of the ideal 
enthusiast is indeed greatest at first, and he grows reconciled to 
his situation by degrees: whereas, the mere man of the world 


becomes mure dissatisfied and fastidious, and morea misanthrope 
the longer he lives. | 
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but to their minds. They look upon them in the same light as 
newbooks in their library, and read them till they are tired. Ip 
casual acquaintances friendship grows out of habit. Matual 
kindnesses beget mutual attachment, and numberless little local 
occurrences in the course of a long intimacy, furnish agreeable 
topics of recollection, and are almost the only sources of con- 
versation among such persons. They have an immediate plea- 
sure in each other’s company. But in literature nothing of 
this kind takes place. Petty and local circumstances are beneath 
the dignity of philosophy. Nothing will go down but wit and 
wisdom. The mind is kept in a perpetual state of violent exer- 
tion and expectation, and as there cannot always be a fresh 
supply of stimulus to excite it, as the same remarks or the same 
bon mots come to be often repeated, or others so like them that 
we can easily anticipate the effect, and are no longer surprised 
into admiration, we begin to relax inthe frequency of our visits, 
and the heartiness of our welcome. When we are tired ofa 
book, we can lay it down, but we cannot so easily put our 
friends on the shelf when we grow weary of their society... The 
necessity of keeping up appearances, therefore, adds to the dis- 
satisfaction on both sides, aud at length irritates indifference 
into contempt. 

By the help of arts and science, every thing finds an ideal 
level. Ideas assume the place of realities, and realities sink 
into. nothing. Actual events and objects produce little or no 
effect on the mind, when it has been long accustomed to draw 
its strongest interests from constant contemplation. It is neces- 
sary that it should, as it were, recollect itself—that it should call 
out its internal resources, and refine upon its own feelings—place 
the object ata distance, and embellish it at pleasure. By degrees 
all things are made to serve as hints, and occasions for the 
exercise of intellectual activity. It was on this principle, that 
the sentimental Frenchman left his mistress, in order that he 
might think of her. Cicero ceased to mourn for the loss of his 
daughter, when he recollected how fine an opportunity it would 
afford him to write an eulogy to her memory, and Mr. Shandy 
lamented over the death of Master Bobby much in the same 
manner. The insensibility of authors, &c. to domestic and 
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private calamities has been often carried to a ludicrous excess, 
but it is less than it appears to be. The genius of philosophy is 
not yet quite understood. For instance, a man who miglit seem 
at the moment undisturbed by the death of a wife or mistress, 
would perhaps never walk out in a fine evening as long as he 
lived, without recollecting her; and 2 disappointment in love 
that ‘‘ heaves no sigh, and sheds no tear,” may penetrate to the 
heart, and remain fixed there ever afier. Haret lateri lethalis 
arundo. The blow is only felt by reflection, the rebcund is 
fatal. Our feeling becomes more ideal; the impression of the 
moment is less violent, but the effect is more general and per- 
manent, Those whom we love best, take nearly the same rank 
in our estimation as the heroine of a favourite novel! Indeed, 
after all, compared with the genuine feelings of nature, ‘ clad 
in flesh and blood,” with real passions and affections conversant 
about real objects, the life of a mere man of letters and sentiment 
appears to be at best but a living death; a dim twilight exist- 
ence: asort of wandering about iu an Elysian field of our own 
making; a refined, spiritual, disembodied state, like that of the 
ghosts of Homer’s heroes, who, we are told, would gladly have 
exehanged situations with the meanest peasant upon earth! 

The moral character of men of letters depends very much 
upon the same pririciples. All actions are seen through that 
general medium which reduces them to individual insignificance. 
Nothing fills or engrosses the mind—nothing seems of sufficient 
importance to interfere with our present inclination. Prejudices, 
as well as attachments, lose their hold upon us, and we palter 
with our duties as we please. Moral obligations, by being per- 
petually refined upon and discussed, lose their force and efficacy 
because mere dry distinctions of the understanding, 

* “ Play round the head, but never reach the heart.” 

Opposite reasons and consequences balance one another, 
while appetite or interest turns the scale. Hence the severe 
sarcasm of Rousseau, Tout homme refiechi est mechant. In 
fact, it must be confessed, that as all things produce their 
extremes, so excessive refinement tends to produce equal gross- 
ness. The tenuity of our intellectual desires leaves a void in 
the mind which requires to be filled up by coarser gratification, 
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and that of the senses is always at hand. They alone always 
retain their strength. There is not a greater mistake than the 
supposition that intellectual pleasures are capable of endless 
repetition, and physical ones not sv. The one indeed may be 
spread out over a greater surface, they may be dwelt upon and 
kept in mind at will, and for that very reason they wear out, and 
pall by comparison, and require perpetual variety. Whereas, 
the physical gratification only occupies us at the moment, is, as 
it were absorbed in itself, and forgotten, and when it returns, 
as good as new. Noone could ever read the same book for 
any length of time without being tired of it, but a man is never 
tired of his meals, however little variety his table may have to 
boast. This reasoning is equally true of all persons who have © 
given much of their time to study and abstracted speculations, 
Grossness and sensuality have been remarked with no less 
triumph in the religious devotee than in the professed philoso- 
pher. The perfect joys of heaven do not satisfy the cravings of 
nature ; and the good Canon in Gil Glas might be opposed 
with effect to some of the portraits of M. Grimm's correspond- 
ence. 

There is another very striking distinction between the indif- 
ference and insensibility to moral good and evil, to be met with 
in the philosopher or the man of the world, which the Reviewer 
has not pointed out. In the one, it is the effect of “ frivolity, 
dissipation, and familiarity with vice ;” in the other, it is oftener 
the effect of disappointed hope and early enthusiasm. The 
aversion of the philosopher to moral speculations, has almost 
always the same source as the exclamation of Brutus, ‘Oh 

‘virtue! I embrace thee as a substance, and I find thou art a 
shadow!” There is hardly any one of the persons who figure 
in these memoirs who did not set out with some panacea for the 
salvation of mankind, with as much sanguine éxtravagance as 
ever knight-errants indulged to conquer giants and rescue dis- 
tressed damsels. The wounds received in the conflict might 
close, but the scar would remain. Indeed, the practical know- 
ledge of vice and misery make a stronger impression on the mind, 
when it has once imbibed a habit of abstract reasoning. Evil 
thus becomes embodied in a general principle, and skews its 
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happy form in all things. It isa fatal, inevitable necessity 
hanging over us. It follows us wherever we go—if we fly into 
the uttermost parts of the earth, it is there; whether we turn to 
the right or the left, we cannot escape from it. 

This, it is true, is the disease of philosophy ; but it is one, 
to which it is liable in minds of certain cast, after the first 
ardour of expectation has been disabused by experience, and 
the finer feelings have received an irrecoverable shock from the 
jarring of the world. 

There seems a peculiar tenaciousness in the French character 
in this respect, an unfortunate aptitude to cling to every vice, 
and catch at every folly, or else a want of freshness of feeling, 
of that elastic force about the heart which repels the approach 
of moral or intellectual depravity. 

What is said of the tone of the literary society of Paris, is 
equally understood. The Reviewers hard: ‘y mean to represent 
the exclusion of tediousness and pertinacious wrangling, as the 
general character of assemblies of wits, and philosophers in all 
ages and nations. If so, their opinion differs from that ef Le 
Sage. The fact is, that the men of letters at this period, by 
mixing in the fashionable circles, took the tone of good com- 
pany; as the people of fashion, by their familiarity with men of 
letters, received the tincture of philosophy. The two characters 
were blendid together in real life, and are confounded in the 
Edinburgh Review. H. 

——— ee 
THE COLLECTOR.—Neo. IV. 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 


Omnia nos. Lucretius. 


THE DOUBLE FALSHOOD 
Which Theobald produced at Drury Lane, in 1720, and 
endeavoured to palm upon the world as the production of 
Shakspeare, is noticed by a correspondent of the Theatrical 
Inquisitor, *as a play which might be successfully introduced 
to the stage, and in this I fully agree with him ; it is certainly 
very superior to any of Theobald’s productions, but I think its 





* Vol. 3, page 35. 
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not having been written by Shakspeare is completely proved by 
Dr. Farmer, in his “Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare,” 
where it is attributed to Shirley. This play was attacked by 
Pope, who insinuated that it was entirely written by Theobald, 
and asserted it to be a:miserable piece; Theobald vindicated it, 
and was again attacked in “the Art of Sinking in Poetry.” 
There is a passage in this play very similar to one in Shaks- 
peare — : 
“Tl force thy passage. Wear I not asword; 

Ne’er on man’s thigh rode better.” Act 3, s. 2. 

So Otlicllo. 
“ Behoid! I have a weapon ; 

A betivr never did itself sustain 

Upon a soldier's thigh.” Act. 5,8. 2. 

In his preface Theobald says, ‘The success which this 
play has met with from the town in the representation, to say 
nothing of the reception it found from those great judges to 
whom I had the honour of communicating it in manuscript: has 
almost made the purpose of a preface unneeessary; and there- 
fore what I have to say, is designed rather to wipe out a flying 
objection or two, than to labour at proving it the production 
of Shakspeare. It has been alledged as incredible, that such 
a curiosity should be stifled and lost to the world for above a 
century. To this my answer is short, that though it never till 
now made its appearance on the stage, yet one of the manu- 
script copies, which I have is ef above sixty years standing 
in the hand-writing of Mr. Downes, the famous old prompter, 
and, as Iam credibly informed, was early in the possession of 
the celebrated Mr. Betterton, and by him designed to have 
been ushered into the world. What accident prevented this 
purpose of his, I do not pretend to know, or through what 
hands it had successively passed before that period of time. 
There is a tradition (which I have from the uoble person who 
supplied me with one of my copies) that it was given by our 
author as a present of value, to a natural daughter of his, for 
whose sake he wrote it, in the time of his retirement from the 
stage. Two other copies J have (one of which I was glad to 
purchase at a very good rate,) which may not perhaps be quite 
so old as the former, but one of them is much more perfect, 
and has fewer flaws and interruptions in the sense. 
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: Theobald pretended to have written this one passage, and 

p ‘ this one only in the whole play: 

J ” Strike up my masters ; 

l, ; “ But touch the strings with a religious softness, 

t, “Teach sound to languish through the night’s dull ear, 





» . , “Till melancholy start from her lazy couch, 
7 3 “ And carelessness grow convert to attention ” 
Act. 1. sc.3. 

These lines were particularly admired, and his vanity could 
not resist the opportunity of claiming them, but (says Dr. 
Farmer *) his claim had been more easily allowed to any other 
part of the performance. During the run of his play which was 
performed twelve nights at Drury Lane: Booth, who performed 
the principal character was taken ill and never appeared any 
us more on the stage.t . 





: MOORE AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
to . The criticism on Moore’s Odes in the 16th No. of the Edin- 


” burgh Review, gave rise to a duel between Mr. Moore, and Mr. 
™ Jeffreys the editor: The combatants met, but were prevented 
"S [% doing one another any injury, by being apprehended, and 
on 





> brought before the magistrates at_Bow Street, where, upon ex- 
ch amination, their pistols proved to be loaded not with balls, but 
> with paper pellets ; this ridiculous circumstance gave rise to 


ill Hy the following epigram :— 
1U- Z 
- When Anacreon would fight, as the poets have said, 
if A reverse he displayed in his vapour, 
se . For while all his poems were loaded with lead, 
of : His pistols were loaded with paper. 
ey z For excuses Anacreon oldcustom may thank, 
his : Such a salvo he should’nt abuse, 
hat : For the cartridge by rule is always made blank, 
ne. Which is fired away at reviews. 
ho ANCIENT THEATRES. 
ur The names of the several theatres in being at the commence- 
for ment ofthe 17th. century, may be learned by the following 
the extract from ‘‘ The Muses Looking-Glasse” by T. Randolph. 
be Ato. 1638, Act. 1. sc. 1. 
ile 


*Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare. 
+Vide Victor’s “ History of the Theatres.” Vol. 2. p. 107. 
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“ Mrs. Flowerdew. It was a zealous prayer 
I heard a brother make concerning play-houses. 
Bird. For charity, what is’t? 
Mrs. Flowerdew. ‘That the Globe, 
Wherein, quoth he, reigns a whole world of vice, 
Had been consumed. The Phoenix burnt to ashes ; 
The Fortune whipt for a blind whore ; Black-fryars, 
He wonders how it scap’d demolishing 
I’ the time of reformation: lastly he wished 
The Bull might cross the Thames to the Bear-Garden, 
And there be soundly baited.” 
The above were situated as follows: The Globe on the bank- 
side; this was the house for which a licence was granted in 
1603 to Shakspeare and others, to enable them to perform 
there. The Phoenix was'in Drury Lane. The Fortune was 
near Whitecross Street, ard had belonged to the celebrated 
Edward Alleyn, who rebuilt it. Blackfryars bad probably 
the same proprietors as the Globe. The Red Bull was at the 
upper end of St. John’s Street; and the Bear-Garden or as 
it is often called, Parts Garden, was uear the Globe as may 
be seen in the south view of London, taken in 1599; It 
there appears to have been an octagon building, with a 
flag flying at the top of it, in the same manner as at the 
play-houses.* At the sale of Church lands, January 14th. 1647, 
it produced £1783. 15s. Prynne, in his ‘ Histriomasti,” 4to, 
1633. p. 390. thus enumerates the theatres of that period: «1 
have heard by good intelligence, that our common strumpets 
and adultresses after our stage-players ended, are oft-times 
prostituted neere our play-houses, if not in them: that our 
theatres if they are not bawdy-houses, (as they may easily be, 
since many players, if reports be true, are common paniers), 
yet they are cosin-germanes, at leastwise neighbours to them: 
witness tne Cock-pit, and Drury lane ; Black-friers playhouses 
and Duke-humfriars: The Red Bull, and Turnbull Street; 
the Globe and Bank-side Brothel houses, with others of this 
nature.” 
A GREEK EPIGRAM. 


"Ec wer nv pabery a ca rabeay, 
Kae un ra Oey nv to wade 


"Ec ée Gee wabev a Cny pabey, 
Te cee pe adev; y2n yao raber. 


* Vide Theatrical Inquisitor Vol. 5. p. 19@. 
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Puraphyrase on the preceding Epigram, 
Could a peep or a look ata conjurer’s book, 
Foretell what will fall to my lot ; 
Could I read in the leaf a receipt against grief, 
How I'd hunt for thy work Michael Scott !* 


Towards Melrose’s fane how I’d scud thro’ the main, 
From London to Leith in a shallop ; 

Or bef wixt tail nad mane, like stout Deloraine, 
From London to Melrose I'd gollop. 





Though the monk may have died, yet I shan’t want aguide, 
J shall find them, no doubt on’t, in numbers ; 
For on Michaelmas day, my govse I dare say, 

Can tell me where old Michael slumbers. 


With pick-axe and mattock, I’d fall to the attack, 
And raise the old conjurer’s grave stone, 

Though fierce Gylpyu Horner perch’d up in the corner; 
Howl’d out ina voice like the waves tone. 


Though the old wizard frown’d in his wrought baldric bound 
Yet | would not care twopence about it ; 

With his book I'd decamp, but I'd leave him his lamp, 
For I think he’d be dreary without it. 





But if, as 1 fear, there’s no spell against care, 

And a church yard might make me more grave o, 
I think there’s no need to cross over the Tweed, 

To pilfer poor Michael's octavo. 


So leaving old Scott at his leisure to rot, 
A fig for foreboding and sorrow; 
I'l} pass through to day as well as I nay, 
Nor think till it comes of to-morrow. 
CORRECTNESS OF THE BIBLE. 

Notwithstanding what Knox has advanced againsta new vet: 
sion of the scriptures, + it is certainly very desirable in many 
cases. When for instance we read that Citrist was ‘‘wethout 
sin,” and bear him afterwards termed a malefacter; St. Luke. 
Cap. 23. Ver. 32. Dr. Kennicott examined this, and discovered. 

* Vide the Lay of the Last Minstrek 
{ Kesay No. 49. 
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how the error arose, it was merely from the want of two points 
the Greeks reading erepor ¢vo Kkaxpovpyo, Xe. instead of 
éreoou cvo, Kaxpovpyo, &c. thus instead of the present offen- 
sive version, which is, ‘* and there were also two other male- 
factors led. with him to be put to death; it should be two 
others, malefactors, &c. Indeed the latter was the sense of the 
English version of 1583 ‘‘and there were two others, which 
were evil doers, led with him te be put to death.” 
PUNNING SERMON. ; 

It may be doubted whether any congregations in Greai 
Briton (says Dr. Beattie), could maintain its gravity if it were to 
hear such a sermon as Suttons’ “‘ Caution for the Credulous,” 
preached in the reign of Charles Ist.. The following is a spe. 
cimen :—Here have I undertaken one who hath overtaken 
many; a Machiavillian, or rather a matchless villain, one that 
professetheth himself to be a friend when he is indeed a fiend. 
His greatest amity is but dissembled enmity ; His Ave threat- 
ens Ve,and therefore listen not unto his treacherous Ave, 
but hearken unto Solomon’s cave, and though he speak favour- 
ably believe him not. Though I call him but a plain flatterer 
(for I mean to deal very plainly with him), some compare him to 
a devil, if he be one, these words of Solomon’s are a spell to 
e:pell this devil. Wring not my words to wrong my 
meaning: I go not about to crucifie the sons but the sins of 
men. Some flatter a man for their own private benefit ; this 
man’s heart thou hast in‘ thy pocket, for if thou find in thy 


purse to give him presently, he will find in his heart to love 
the everlastingly. 
“ A Caution to the Credulons,” by Edward Sutton, preache? 
Quarto, pp. 44. Aberdeen printed, 1629; Edinburg!: 
reprinted 1696. 
November 10, 1813. 
DANGLE, JUN. 
oo 
The CHILDREN of THESPIS, or CHARACTERISTICS froin 
CHURCHILL. 
(Concluded from page 215). 
“ Actors, as actors, are a lawful game, 
The poet's right, and who shall bar his claim ? 
All commoa exhibitions open lie 
For praise or censure to the common eye 
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This is a general tax, which all must pay, 
From those who scribble, down to those who play.” 


—_—_—— 


MISS SMITH. 

Just her conceptions, natural and great, 

Her feelings strong, her words enfore’d with weight ; 
View the whole scene, with critic judgment scan, ® 
And then deny her merit if you can. 

Where she falls short, ’tis* Nature's fault alone ; 
Where she succeeds, the merit’s all her own. 


MR. CRESW ELL. 
Higher than all the rest, see Creswell strut: 
A miglity Gulliver in Lilliput! 
Ludicrous Nature! which at-once could shew 
A maui so very high, so very low. 


MISS STEPHENS. 
If music, sweetly breathing from the tongue, 
Captives the ear, she must not pass unsung. 
Where tyrants rule, and slaves with joy obey, 
Let slavish minstrels pour the enervate lay ; 
But never shall a truly British age 
Bear a vile race of eunuchs on thie stage; 
The boasted works call’d national in vain, 
If one Italian voice pollutes the strain. 
To Britons far more noble pleasures spring 
In native notes, while Bland and Stephens sing. 


MRS. SIDDONS. 
Form’d for the tragic scene, to grace the stage, 
With rival exgellence of love and rage; 
Mistress ofeach soft art, with matchless skill 
To turn and wind the passions as she will ; 
To melt the heart with sympathetic woe, 
Awake the sigh, and teach the tear to flow; 
To put on phrenzy’s wild distracted glare, 
And freeze the soul with horror and despair ; 
With just desert, envoll’d in endless fame, 
Conscious of worth superior, Siddons came. 
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. When she to murder whets the timorous Thane, 

I feel ambition rusb through every vein ; 
Persuasion hangs upon her daring tongue, 

My heart grows flint, and every nerve’s new strung. 
Nobly disdainful of each slavish art, 

She makes her first attack upon the heart ; 

Pleas’d with the summons, it receives her laws, 
And allis silence, sympathy, applause. 


MR. HOLLAND. 


Ilere Holland all serene, in the same sfrains 


Loves, hates, and rages, triumphs and complains ; 
His easy, vacant face proclaims a heart, 
Which cannot feel emotions, nor impart. 


MISS §. BOOTH. 
With all the native vigour of sixteen, 
Among the merry troop conspicuous seen, 
See lively Booth advance ig jig’and trip, 
Corunna, Cherry, Honeycombe and Snip: 
Not without art, but yet to nature true, 
She charms the town with hiimour just, yet new: 
Cheer’d by her premise, we the less deplore 
The time when Jordan’s pow’rs shall charm no more. 


MR. RAYMOND. 

Raymond, who largely deals in half-form’d sounds, 
Who wantonly transgresses.nature’s bounds, 
Whose acting’s hard, affected, and constrain’d, 
Whose features, as each other they disdain’d, 

At variance set, inflexible and coarse, 

Ne’er knew the workings of united force, 

Ne’er kindly soften to each other’s aid, 

Nor show the mingled powers of light and shade. 


MR. CONWAY. 


His voice is one dull deep unvaried sound, 

Seems to break forth from caverns under ground, 
From hollow chest the low sepulchial note 
Unwilling heaves and struggles in his throat, 
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Still in extremes he knows no happy mean, 
Or raving mad or stupidly rerene 

In cold-wrought scenes the lifeless acter flags 
In passion tears the passion into rags. 














MR. BARRYMORE. 
His eyes, in gloomy sockets taught to roll, 
Proclaim’d the sullen habit of his soul : 

He chiefly pleas’d, when on some surly plan, 
He was at once the actor and the man. 


DANGLE, JUN.. 
November 1 » 1815. 


——_— 


INQUISITORIANA. 


THOMAS HEARNE. 
Most of our readers are acquainted with the name or the 
labours of Thomas Hearne; but the following prayer, found 
among the papers in the Bodleian library, exemplifies his cha- 
racter as much as any anecdote that has descended to us :— 
“Oh most gracious aud mereiful Lord God, wonderful in thy 
providence, I return all possible thanks to thee for the care 
thou hast always taken of me; I continually mect with most 
siznal instances of this thy providence, and one act yesterday, 
when I unexpectedly met with three old M.S.S. tor which, ina 
particular nianner, I return my thanks; beseeching thee to con- 


tinue the same protection to me, a poor helpless sinner, and that 
for Jesus Christ, his sake.” 


































. CARDS. 

Father Menestrier informs us in his ingenious work, entitled 
“the curious and instructive library,” that playing cards were 
lavented in 1892, to divert the melancholy of Charles the VIth. of 
France. The four suits are supposed to represent the four orders 
of the state. Hearts, cwur, which should be cheur, choirmen, 
the church. The Spaniards represent copes or chaliees instead 
of hearts. Spades, iv Freach piqtes, pikes: in Spanish, swords, 
spada; the military order, or nobility, Diamonds, Carreaux ; 
on Spanish cards, Dineros, coins, the monied or mercantile 
interest. Clubs, trefoil in French, in Spanish Basta, a club or 


country weapon; the husbandman or peasantry. 
NN2 - 
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ACHES. 
I am not aware that the subjoined verses from Hudibras have 
been adduced in favour of Kemble’s pronunciation of Aches :— 
«Can by their pains and aches find, 
All turns and changes of the mind.” 
And again, 
«As other flames and aches prove.” 


DRUNKENNESS OF A RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR, 
An Ambassador from Russia came to Christina’s Court, while 
Whitelock was there resident. His first audience of the Queen 
was deferred from the day first appointed for it, on account of 


an incident, at the mention of which, most readers may well be 
tempted to smile. ‘The audience was put off, because the 
Russe had sent word, that the notice of his audienee not being 
given him till about ten 0 clocke this morning ; he had, before 
that time drank so much aqua-vite, that he was already drunke 
and not in a condition to have his audience that day; but de- 
sired it might be appointed another day, and he to have earlier 


notice of it.” Curious excuse this for an Ambassador, to be 
publicly offered at a foreign court! Could a Canadian savage 
do worse ? 


CHRISPINA’S FONDNESS FOR PETRONIUS ARBITER. 

Queen Christina did not shrink from the study of the obsce- 
nities of Greek and Roman literature. Whitelock relates, that 
of all authors, ancient or modern, she most admired, or pro- 
fessed to admire, Petronius Arbiter! ! ! 


CATHARINE QUEEN OF FRANCE, 

To the following repartee of this queen, more than to the 
valour of the troops, or prudence of the generals, is attributed 
the victory which the Catholics obtained over the Protestants 
in that very severe battle fought near Dreux, during the mino- 
rity of Charles the Ninth. 

When the Prince of Condé first offered battle, the generals 
of the Royalists declined it; and, had the Prince taken advan- 
tage of their indecisive conduct, it is probable that they might 
have routed them: but, unfortunately, he allowed them time to 
send to Court for fresh orders. When their messengers ac- 
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quainted Catharine with their embarrassments, she vouchsafed 
not to give them an answer, but, turning her back on them, 
said to Charles’s nurse, here are gencrals, indeed, to send and 
ask a woman and an infant whether they shall give battle! 
What think you of it, nurse? This sarcasm determined the 
generals to attack. 


When the constable, Montmorenci, was taken prisoner in the 


beginning of the engagement above alluded to, news was carried 


to Catharine of the battle being lost; on which she said, with 
apparent unconcern, “ Well, then, the worst of it is, we must 
say our prayers in French.” 


DRYDEN. 


This poet’s excellent epigram on Milton has ever been de- 
servedly admired ; it is not, perhaps generally known that he 
was indebted both for the thought and sentiment to a Latin 
epigram on Garnier, the French tragic poet. We here tran. 
scribe both : 

In Roberti Garnerii, opuscula tragedica. 
Tres tragicos habuisse vetus se Gracia jactat ; 
Unum pro tribus his Gallia nuper habet 
#schylus autiqua qui majestate superbus 
Grande cothurnato carmen ab ore sonat. 
Quem Sophocles sequitur perfectior arte priorem, 
Nec nimis antiquus, nec nimis ille novus, 
Tertius, Euripides, Actw, fama, theatri, 
In cujus labris Attica sedet apis. 
At nunc vineit eos, qui tres Garnerius unus 
Terna fere tragicis proemia digna tribus. 


Joh. Auratus. 


“Three poets in three distant ages born, 
“Greece, Italy, and England did adern : 
“The first m loftiness of thonght surpast, 


“<The uext ig majesty, in both the last; 
** The force of nature could no further go, 


“To make a third, she joined the former two.” 


Dry len. 
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THE DANGER OF INCORRECT PUNCTUATION. 


Garden relates, that Martin, the abbot of Asello, in Italy, 
eaused this inscription to be put over the gate of his abbey: 
<« Porta, patens esto, mulli .claudaris honesto.” 
** Gate be thou open, and not shut to any honest man.” 
The painter, however, by incorrectly placing the comma 
after the word nulli instead of esto. 
(Porta patens esto nulli, claudaris honesto”) 
gave it this meaning: 
‘‘Gate bethou open to no one, be shut even to an honest man.” 
A pope passing the abbey, was so disgusted at the harshness 
of this inscription, that he immediately deposed the abbot. 
Ananonymous writer relates this anecdote. The unfortunate 
Edward IT. lost his life by his Queen wilfully misplacing a 
comma in a note she sent to the keeper of the prison where he 
was confined. It was this: 
“'Foshed King Edward’s blond refuse to fear, I count it good.” 
Had the comma been placed after the word refuse, 
(“To shed King Edward’s blood reftse,—” 
it would have been a command to the keeper not to hurt the 
King; but the jailor understanding tle Queen’s note as it was 
written, the wretched sovereign lost his life. 


& CURIOUS INTERLUDE. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, in order to influence 
the knights to follow him to the crusade, exhibited the follow- 
ing interlude: 

A Saracen giant entered with an elephant bearing a tower, it 
which a nun representing the christian church, was confined, 
who complained of the injuries she suffered froin the infidels. 
Golden Fleece kmg atarms, then brought before the Duke a 
live pheasant with a collar of gold ornamented with precious 
stones, when the prince and all the nobles who were present 
arose, and swore that they would never repose themselves in bed 
till they had delivered the church from pagan oppression; 
and in the moment of enthusiasm, the Duke requested, aud 
easily obtained, from his subjects, the morey to supply 
the expence of his expedition, Afterward a nun was intre 
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duced, with the words dirine grace written on her fore- 
head, and attended by twelve ladies, who represented as 
many virtues of religion and chivalry, and had each her name 
written on her shoulder. After amusing the company with a 
dance, they sat down to table, where, it is said, (we apprehend 
this is a piece of modern scandal) that Temperance ate to excess, 
Reason got fuddled, and Truth entertained the guests with 
romances. 
é SUICIDE. 

Madame Auguié having been personally attached to the late 
Queen of France, expected to suffer under the execrable tyranny 
of Robespierre. She often declared to her sister, Madame 
Campau, that she never would wait the execution of the order 
of arrest, and that she was determined to die rather than fall 
into the -hands of the executioner. Madame Campau endea- 
voured, by the principles of morality and philosophy, to per- 
suade her sister to abandon this desperate resolution; and in 
her last visit, as if she had foreseen the fate of this unfortunate 
woman, she added, ‘* Wait the future with resignation, some 
fortunate occurrence may turn aside the fate you fear, even at 
the moment you may believe the danger to be greatest.” Soor 
afterwards, the guards appeared before the house where Madame 
Auguié resided, to take her to prison. Firm in her resolution 
to avoid the ignominy of execution, she ran to the top of the 
house, threw herself from the balcony, and was taken up dead. 
As they were carrying her corse to the grave, the attendants 
were obliged to turn aside to let pass—the cart which conveyed 
Robespierre to the scaffold !! ) 

: GEORGE i. 

Of this sovereign, the following pleasing trait of good nature 
is related :—Soon after his accession to the throne, the Duchess 
of Buckinghamshire (natural daughter of James II.) was refused 
a passage in her carriage through St. James’s Park ; she in con- 
sequence wrote a Ictter to the King, abusing him in the grossest 
language, affirming he was an usurper, that she had a better 
right to go through the park than he, &e. &c. ‘The King, © 
instead of being offended, only laughed, and said, 
“Oh! la folle, la folle! qu’on la laisse passér |” 
“« The poor woman is mad, let Ler pass freely.” 
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EPITAPHS. 

Some singular epitaphs, collected by Weaver, are presented 
to us in anote toa letter from Mr. Thorpe to Hearne, ( Aubrey’s 
Letters, vol. 1.) two of which I shall transcribe : 

“Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London. 

St. Michael's, Crooked Lane. 

“ Here under lyeth a man of fame, 
William Walworth callyd by name; 
Fishmonger he was in life time here, 
And twice Lord Maior as in bookes appere : 
Who with courage stout, and manly might, 
Slew Wat Tyler in King Richard's sight. 
For which act done, and trew intent, 
The King made him knight incontinent, 
And gave him armes, as heere you see, 
To declare his fait and chivalrie, 
He left this life the yere of our God, 
Thirteene hundryd fourscore and three odd.” 


William Wray.—JIn the same Church. 
Here lveth, wrapt in clay, 
The body of William Wray, 
I have no more to say.” 


COOKE. 


“‘ John (Kemble) takes his bottle sometimes, as well as other 
people. I have had some hard bouts with him. ‘ Come Cooke, 
says he,.‘ we don't play to-morrow, let’s get drunk.’ And if he 
said so, he was sure to do it. Charles (Kemble) is the good 
fellow! He always used to keep himself steady, and in the 
morning he’d put Johnto bed and carry me home in a coach. 
—John made his way first under Tate Wilkinson, an excellent 
manager; but he had a way of writing several letters at a time, 
sealing them, az:d afterwards mis-directing them, which produced 
some good games of cross purpose. I received a letter from 
him soon after my coming to London, telling me that he won- 
dered at my impudence, in applying to him for an engagement 
again, after having discharged me; and I suppose some poor 
devil received a hearty invitation to join his company, and share 
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half his profits, once his landlady received a letter from him, 
ordering her to get ready to play Clytus : and his principal per- 
former another, directing him to be sure to have his sheets well 
aired.” Dunlap’s Cooke, vol. 11, p. 270. 


. A MISTAKE. 
After rehearsing The Gamester with Mr. Cooper, in America, 


Cooke said to Mr. Dunlap,—* I'll tell you what: Toth and I 


were not very clear at rehearsal this morning. 1 hope we shall 
not do to-nightas Kemble and I did in this same play. We 
played a scene of the third act in the second. I was frightened 
out of my wits. ‘We're wrong,’ says I—‘ Go on,’ says he— 


_ and we went through it. When we came off, I exclaimed,— 


‘Do you know what he have done? We have played a scene 
of the third act.” ‘I know it,’ says John, very coolly. ‘ And 
what shall we do in the third act ?’—< Play the second :’—and 
sowe did. But the best of the joke was, that the papers never 
found it out. Life, vol. 11, p, 291. 


COOKE AT A TEA PARTY IN NEW YORK. 

Tea was repeatedly offered to him, which he refused. Tlie 
little black girl, with her server, next offered him cake; this he 
rejected with some asperity. Fruit was offered to him; and 
he told the girl he was ‘sick of seeing her face.’ Soon after, 
she brought him wine: ‘ why you little black angel,’ says Cooke, 
taking the wine; ‘ you look like the devil, but you-bear a pass~ 
port that would carry you unquestioned into Paradise. 

Life, vol. 11, p. 300. 
: COOKE’S LOYALTY. 

A gentleman told Cooke, that Mr. Maddison, the President 
of the United States, purposed to come from Washington to 
Baltimore, to see him act. ‘If he does, I'll be if I play 
before him. What! I! George Frederick Cooke! who have 
acted before the Majesty of Great Britain, play before your 
Yankee President! No—l’}l go forward to the audience, and 
I'll say—Ladies and Gentlemen, the King of the Yankee 
Doodles has come to see me act.—Me,—me, George Frederick 
Cooke;—who have stood before my royal master, George the 
Third, and received his imperial approbation ! and shall I exert 


myself to play before one of his rebellious subjects, who arro- 
VoL. 1. Oo 
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gates kingly state in defiance of his master? No, itis degra. 
dation enough to play before rebels; but I'll not gu on for the 
amusement of a king of rebels, the contemptible King of the 
Yankee Doodles !’ Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 305. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


e —— a 
MEMOIRES HISTORIQUES, 

Littéraires, et Anecdotiques, tiré de la Correspondence, philosophique et critique, 
addressée au Duc de SAx® GOTHE, depuis, 1770, jusq’en 1790, par Le 
BARON DE GRIMM, et pur DIDEROT, formant un Tableau piquant de la 
bonne société de Paris, sur les regnes de Louis XV. et Louis XVI. Tomes 
IV. Chez CoLBURN. _ 


’ After the copious accounts that have been given of the first 

part of the Baron de Grimm’s correspondence, and the extended 
discussion on the defects and vices of the literary character, 
which we have inserted in a preceding page, we should have 
taken no further notice of these volumes, had we not felt it our 
duty to recommend their perusal to every lover and admirer of 
the drama. They abound in lively Theatrical anecdote; con- 
tain the most copious and ingenious criticisms on the produc- 
tions ofthe French and English stages; and record with minute- 

ness and vivacity several singular anecdotes of the male and 

female performers in the French metropolis. The Baron de 

Grimm is always lively, and sometimes eloquent ; his intercourse 
-with the best society of Paris was familiar; and in the love of 
gossip, and the habit of committing to paper the babil of society, 

he was a second Boswell. In forming a selection from his corres: 

pondence, it was almost impossible to gratify the frivolous, 

without disgusting the studious and the precise, but the editor 

has performed his duty more successfully than could have been 

expected, and produced a collection of anecdotes, reflections, 

and jeux d’esprit, that will delight the lounger and instruct the 

man of letters. 
The Baron was a native of Ratisbon; and born of obscure 


parents, who contrived, however, to obtain for their son a_ 


decent eduéation, which he amply justified by his early pro- 
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ficiency in literature. After the publication of a few juvenile 
productions, he went to Paris as a preceptor to the children of 
the Duke de Schomberg ; and was afterwards employed as_reader 
to the Duke of Saxe Gotha. He obtained by his skill in 
music the enthusiastic friendship ef Rousseau, who introduced 
him to the notice of Diderat, the Baron d’'Helbach, and other 
celebrated men. It is credible to the French literati, and to 
French society in general, that notwithstanding t'.e obscurity of 
his birth, and the oddity of his person, he should have risen by 
the powers of conversation alone, to the highest circles of 
Parisian intercourse. He was goggle-eyed; his person and 
appearance were singularly uncouth; and the natural deformities 
of his face, rendered still more striking by layers of cerusse. 

Having undertaken to furnish the Duke of Saxe Gotha, on 
the return of that Prince from Paris, with the political and dra- 
matig anecdotes, that now form the materials of the volumes, 
under review; he was at length nominated as the Duke’s resi- 
dent at the court of France, and elevated to the dignity of 
a Baron. In this situation he remained till he took refuge from 
the troubles of the revolution in the court of Saxe Gotha. From 
this retreat, he was called by the Empress Catharine of Russia, 
to.act as miuister at the court of Saxony. Of this situations 
however, he was obliged to decline the functions, by the decay 
of sight, and in the year 18C1 he retired once more to’ Saxe 
Gotha, where, in 1807, he terminated his career. 

Of the dramatic scandal of the day, the following instances 
will present the English lounger with no very refined idea. 

“ Mademoiselle Laguerre is dead of the malady that the Chevalier de 
Codernaux has denominated so ingeniously the anti sociul malady. She has 
shone no more than seven or eight years at the opera, and has left, it is 
said, near eighteen hundred thousand livres (about £90,000. sterling). 


They have found in her port folio alone, seven or eight thousand livres 
in bills on the Caisse d’ Escompte.” 


“Mademoiselle Olivier divides her favours between M. de Lasenue 
and Le Sicur d’Azincourt, who is inthe double of Preville in the parts 
of shoe-makers. She is about to be brought to bed, and these two gen- 
tlemen dispute, with warmth, the honor of being father to the infant. 
Arbitrators chosen to examine their respective rights and titles, have 
adjudged that the best means of conciliating the partics would be to 
rall the infant Crispin Medecin, (Doctor Crispin ).” 
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The following is less malignant :— 

“The anecdote of Anne Oldfields, a celebrated actress on the London 
stage, who in her last moments felt so much anxiety that the honors of 
the toilette should be observed towards her even after death, calls to 
remembrance a trait of the same kind in Madame the Princess de Charo- 
lais. Although she was in extreme agony, they had less difficulty in per- 
suading her to take the sacrament than to discard her rouge ; not being 
able to resist the importunities of her confessor, she at length consented ; 
but in this case, said she to the women who surrounded her, give me other 


ribbands : you know very well, that without rouge, yellow ribbands become m 


horribly. One cannot sustain the idea of being ugly even after death, were the 
last words of Anne Oldfields.” 

Tne enthusiasm of the French people on every subject con- 
nected with the stage, is amusingly exemplified by the following 
history of the imprisonment and triumph of Vestris. 

“Can there be any course of events sufficiently important to excuse our 
having deferred so long, a relation of the irreparable loss with which the 
academy of music saw itself menaced towards the end of last month? 
Young Vestris had returned from London with a sprain of the right foot, 
which, without preventing him from walking, rendered it impossible that 
he should dance, at least with that grace, vigor, and precision, which 

‘leave so great a distance between him and his rivals. ‘The last time that 
the Count de Haga was at the opera, in the Queen’s box, her Majesty was 
very desirous that the august traveller should have the pleasure of seeing, 
before his departure, a dancer of the rarest talents in the theatre: and she 
sent three times to Vestris, imploring him to dance as he could, were 
it but a single entrance. They had not failed to report to the Queen that 
he had practised !m the morning, but they forgot to add that this repetition 
had aggravated his complaint. Whether his answers had passed the 
bounds of bluntness and impertinence permitted to a dancer, or owing to 
the malignity and enmity of his comrades; on the a¢count which was 
rendered to the Baron de Breteuil, that minister judged it convenient to 
send him to the Hotel de la Force, there to remain till he should find hin- 
self so far recovered as to appear and expiate his fault. Uponthis news, 
what clamours, what reports, what divisions at Paris! All the world 
was obliged totake part pro or con; but nothing could compare with the 
consternation of the house of Vestris. “ Alas!” exclaimed the god of 
dancing, his heart lacerated, and with tears in his eyes, “it is the first 
quarrel of our house with the family of Bourbon.” To hear the public, 
or if it be permitted to express oneself with less dignity and more truth, 
to hear our Parisian, cockneys, onc would have supposed the honor of 
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the nation entirely compromised. Forgetting at what an interval even 
the first of dancers finds himself from the lowest approaches to the throne, 
they had the folly to assert that the young man had disobey ed the commands 
of the Queen, that he was deficient in respect, and that it was necessary 
he should be at least expelled from the theatre and the kingdom. Onthe 
other hand, the cry of the family of Vestris is calumny and injustice; the 
son declares that if they do not restore himto liberty, orif they are deter- 
mined to exact a disgraceful reparation, he will no longer tread the stage : 
the father threatens to leave France with all his august house; and 
pamphlets, satires, and caricatures flow from all parts. At length, after 
having seen the greatest powers of Europe interested in this illustrious 
quarrel, it is the queen herself who has the generosity to calm the storm, 
to engage the Baron de Breteuil, not to pursue the affair further than its 
merits, and to liberate from prison the young simpleton, whose only fault 
was his refusal to appear before the Count de Haga, without being sure 
of his justifying the opinion that had been expressed of his extraordinary 
talent. Instead of sending him to prison, said the Marshal de Noailles, 
I should have made him set off in a post chaise, accompanied by a life 
guard, who should have conducted him to Stockholm, and should not bring 
him back till he had jvaulted for the King of Sweden as much as his 
majesty would have condescended to desire.” 

“The day on which he re-appeared the first time, will be ever memorable 
inthe annals of the opera: never was an assembly more numerous or 
more agitated: there was all the trouble and confusion of a civil war. 
At the moment in which he entered on the scene with Madamoiselle 
Guimard, a moment expected with trembling impaticnce, one part of the 
audience began to applaud, the other to hoot, and cry like wild beasts, 
On your knees! on your knees!) They had chosen for this pas de deux, the 
touching air of Monsieur royez mes lavrmes, and a pantomine analogous to the 
character of the air; the noise of the two parties was so loud, that the 
orchestra could not hear itself. Our young man alone lost neither his 
erectness nor his time, and never danced more divinely. They had com- 
mitted to the guard the care of leaving the pit at liberty to excite 
whatever tumult it should think proper, but to prevent the means of actual 
violence. The animosity of the two parties, however, was so warm, that 
they soon proceeded to this extremity. ‘The sergeant having observed, 
that for want of oranges they began to cast stones upon the stage, and 
that many champions in this noble quarrel took each other by the hair, 
ordered his grenadiers to take possession of the centre of the pit, and the 
example of a few prisoners detained by the corps-de-gade immediately re- 
established peace and order.” 
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“The second time that young Vestris re-appeared, the Count de Oéls 
honored the spectacle with his presence. ‘The scene was much more 
tranquil, and the day perhaps regarded as the epoch of his reconciliatiog 
with the public.” 











We are afraid that were all the exhibitions of private thea. 
tricals in England, examined with as much severity as the court 
Spectacle described in the subjoined extract, they would not 
be much less the objects of contemptuous ridicule. 














“ July, 1770. 
“ The fete by which the city of Paris was resolved to celebrate the mar. 


riage of his highness the Dauphin, has been before its execution, the 
object of public raillery, and has become in the end the subject of 
mourning, to the citizens. The Provost of merchants, M. Bignon assist. 
ed by his sheriffs and by the aldermen of the city, have taken in this 
occasion measires so well combined, that the place destined for the 
rejoicings, has been transferred into a field of battle, strewed with dead 
bodies, where near a thousand citizens have lost their lives.” 

“The spectacles given at court on occasion of the marriage, have not 
been attended by consequences so fatal, as the fetes of Paris, but they 
have in general had little success, and have done but little honor to their 
disposers. The discharge of fire-works, and the illumination of the Park 
of Versailles have alone succeeded.” 


















































“ The most remarkable of the court spectacles was the Enchunted Tower, 
a figured ballet interspersed with singing and dancing, represented to the 
king on the twentieth of last June ; and the only novelty which occurred 
among the spectacles. The Duchess de Villeroy, had heard of the mag- 
nificent ballets given to the court of Stutgard by Nayerre: she wished 
to imitate them: and in order that they might be perfect in their kind, 
she imagined that nothing could be more effectual than to cause the 
litany to be bawled from time to time, to popular tunes. She made a 
cento therefore of dancing airs, attached to portions of the psalms, the 
whole arranged by Dauvergne the most flat and cold (which is saying 
a great deal) of French composers, M, Jolliveau who calls himself per- 
petual secretary of the Royal academy of music, because he keeps the 
register of the boxes taken at the opera, supplied the words: the Duchess 
has undertaken to furnish the Genius, or invention. An unhappy Princess, 












































finds herself enclosed in an enchanted tower, by mischievous demons ; her 
lover destroys the charmand effects her deliverance. Such is the expence 
of Madame the Duchess in Genius / After this, they celebrate the deli; 











verance of the Pringess by games and festivities, and as the duchess 
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has heard it said that they frequently exhibit on foreign theatres, and in 
the pomp and triumph of other spectacles, real horses, she has introduced 
horses, attached to a carriage, to prominade on the theatre of Versailles. 
This Enchanted Tower, a perfect subject of ridicule, has been universally 
cat-called. It was a little machine of oiled paper, green and white, as 
shabby as possible in itsappearance. One might see the Princess Sophie 
Arnaud behind a little door of white gauze; she is deploring her mis- 
fortunes, her handkerchief in her hand, and practising her attitudes on a 
species of chair which ballances her. . She had the appearance of an abor- 
tion preserved in a jar of spirits of wine, as they are placed in cabinets of 
natural history. They made this remark to Sophie Arnaud after the 
piece, and she answeréd that it was very likely, since she was the 
offspring of a miscarriage of madam the Duchess of Villeroi.” - 

“ At the moment of disenchantment, they had good occasion to hiss 
the tower of oiled paper would not descend; the two giants who guarded 
it, fell into the trap ; they were two soldiers of the guards who were 
greivously wounded on this occasion; but the tower would not disap- 
pear, notwithstanding the fine airs of the Princess, who ballanced her- 
selfin her chair, behind the gate of gauze, inthe most tragic ef all pos- 


‘sible manners: and to atcheive her deliverence, it was necessary to 


carry away the oiled paper, by fragments. It would be difficult, as I 
have mentioned, to conceive a spectacle more wretched, more tiresome, 
and more completely ridiculous, than the Enchanted Tower.” 

We recommend the following to the lovers of ingenious 
trifles. 

“The chevalier de Beufflers being at the seminary of St. Sulpice made 
the following rebus: 

Laneco py Lica.tt.lhi.a.m.e.Lica.e. tom. e. hi. a. r. ite 
li.a,v.q.li.e.d.c. d.a. g. a.e.k.e. 

He asserted, that in pronouncing these letters in reguler order, they 


- would sound distinctly these words. 


Héléne est née au pays grec; elle y a tété; elle y a aimé; elle y 
a ete aimée ; elle ya herité; elle ya vecu; clle y est décédeé ageé, assez 
cassée.” ; 

We hope that some of our ladies of fashion may profit from 
the following noble example of justice and generosity. 

“The Princess de Guemené in quitting, and in receiving the farewell of 
her daughter-in-law, the Duchess de Montbazon, said to her, “1 flatter 
myself, that notwithstanding this event, you will not be less happy for 
the name that you bear.” “No, Madam, if Mons. Montbazon is an 
honest man.” It is this lady, who, being informed that the diamonds 
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and jewels, which had been given her on the day of marriage, had not 
yet been paid for, returned them to the merchant who had furnished 
them, promising him to recompense whatever loss he might sustain. And 
itis a female of eighteen who has imposed upon herself this generous 
sacrifice !” . 

Speaking of Young, and the gloomy poets, he justly observes, 

** This description of writers cannot succeed in France ; we are not suffi- 
ciently retired, sufficiently solitary, or cannot spare the time that they 
require to affect us. A reproach more just that I must make on this 
species of poetry, is the ocean in which it causes the reader to swim. 
We remark in Young, and his fellow poets, a heated brain, a wild ima- 
gination, and a heart profoundly affected : we know not properly of what 
they complain, or the nature of their afflictions ; we know not the object 
of their uneasiness, notwithstanding we seek for it unceasingly. There 
is in all their productions too much of clocks, tombs, dirges, funeral cries 
and apparitions. The simple and heart-felt expression of true pain, 
would produce ten times the effect of all these images : the proper object 
of poetry is'to make me shed tears, and not to frighten me like an infant, 
by images imposing and terrible in appearance, but which do not illu- 
minate my mind, and leave behind no durable sentiment.” 

The first volume contains a long and ingenious dissertation 
on the question whether genius be requisite to the composition 
of the actor. We shall endeavour to present our readers with 
an abstract of this essay in our next number. For the present 
retournous a uos moutons. 

The Baron de Grimm is anadmirer of Shakspeare, and manfully 
defends him agzinst the attacks of contemporary critics, and 
fhe sovhistications of pretended translators. Of the candor 
and honesty of Voltaire and his disciples, the subjoined extract 
from the Dissertation on Ancient and Modern Tragedy, affords 
a sufficient evidence. ‘Indeed, I am far from pretending to 
justify the tragedy of Hamlet in every respect. It is a gross 
and barbarous composition, which would not be supposed by 
the lowest populace in France or Italy. Hamlet runs mad in 
the second act, and Ophelia in the third: he takes the father of 
his mistress for a rat, runs him through the body, and in despair 
the heroine drowns herself. Her grave is dug upon the stage: 
the grave-diggers enter into a conversation suitable to such low 
wretches, and play as it were with skulls and dead men’s bones. 
Hamlet answers their abominable stuff with follies equally dis- 
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gusting ;, while this is going on, one of the actors makes the 
conquest of Poland; Hamlet, with his mother and father-in-law, 
drink together upon the stage; they sing at table, afterwards 
they quarrel ; and battle, and death ensue; in short, one would 
take this performance for the fruit of the imagination of a 
drunken savage.” Such is the criticism of Voltaire; and our 
readers will admit, that it is one of the most profligate instances 
of misrepresentation that ever escaped the pen of a man of sense 
and taste. As he certainly understood English, having resided 
here some years, and composed in the language, his falsehoods 
cannot be ascribed to ignorance. It is probable than he wished 
to debase the name of Shakespeare, in order to conceal his own 


imitations. In his Mahomet and Semiramis, he is much indebted | 


to the worst parts of the author he decries. How can it be said 


> - that Hamlet runs mad in the second act? The critic himself 


must have known the madness to be feigned, and it is absurd to 
suppose that Voltaire suspected Hamlet of mistaking Polonius 
forarat. The meaning is too obvious to be mistaken. Though 
there is no defending the whole of the grave-digging scene, yet 
it issay ing too much, to assert that Hamlet answers them with 
disgusting follies. The prince’s reflections breathe a fine spirit 
of morality, and are suitable to the condition in which he placed 
him. The observation on the catastrophe is a singular instance 
ofsophistry. How many excellent modern tragedies are finished 
by drinking and brawling, if a bowl of poison and a rapies are 
to be called by these titles?’ If Voltaire’s opinion be correct, 
Sophocles is condemned in company with Shakespeare. But 
where is the singing at table that disgusts our critic so much; there 
is nothing of the kind in the original. The whole attack is 
false, illiberal and unjust. 

The style of the Baron de Grimm is simple, spirited, and 
forcible. A few lapses of construction may be observed, and 
his punctuation is occasionally so peculiar, as to render his ex- 
pression on a first perusal, obscure and abrupt. Of the poetical 
Pieces, and bon mots, the chief merit atiaches to the tournure 


of the style, and the felicity of the diction. Whoever, there- 


fore, undertakes the translation of ithe work, must possess the 


most unusual and multifarious talents, to do even moderate 
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justice to the original. We hope that the task will not be com. 
witte] to the common labourers in the unfruitful vineyard of 
translation, and are certain that the publication properly exe- 
cuted, would repay the time and talents of any individual, what. 
ever may be his pretensions to literary eminence. H. 
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WOBURN-ABBEY GEORGICS, OR THE LAST GATHERING. 
, A POEM IN FOUR CANTOS.,—CANTOS 1. AND 2. 
CHAPPLE, 1813. 


Though we cannot acquiesce in the justice of the poet’s satire 
and are of opinion that he would have succeeded much 
better in his own manner and language, than by the imitation of 
Walter Scott, yet we have been much amused by the general 
spirit of his verse, and the vivacity of his burlesque.— 
To analyze a jeu d’esprit of this kind, would be to apply the 
scrutiny of criticism to a trifle, however meritorious, that 
challenges the purchase of the lounger and the lover of amuse- 
ment, rather than the formal charge and verdict of criticism. 
That the author is capable of conceiving with spirit, and ex. 

‘ pressing with felicity, will be best evinced by the subjoined 
stanzas. 



























II. 


No; itis gathering the last! | 
Hark to the wheels revolving fast ? 
The houses both are up : 
The pawning team is prompt to start ; 
The post-hacks wait, more lothe to part ; 
The men of Smithfield mount the cart ; 
And all at Woburn sup. 


No more shall meet the motley band , 

For who is he that dare withstdhd, 

Of love and beauty the command: 
Not thou, uxorious duke ! 

The proudest knight in tilt or fight, 

Will bend his knee-in chivalry, 

And feel the soft rebuke. 





Tis thus the lovely woman wills, 
Who sits supreme o'er pine- clad hills, 
And slopes for ever gay: 
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Long may she o’er the scene preside, 

Each laurell’d slope and green-sward ride, 

And chance my wand’ring footsteps guide 
Across her favourite way ! 


Iil. 


In her own lov’d boudoir, alone, 
The crimson curtain half let down, 
On the soft couch, her Paphian throne , 
Hung round her silken streams ;' 
But half reclined, her form repos’d, 
With book half shut, and eyes half clos’d, 
Which shot their milder beams. 
The ribbons scarce her ringlets braid, 
In which her ivory fingers play’d, 
As on her palm her head she laid : 
Her hand fell on her lap. 
It searcely held the closing book; 
Psyche she read, she seem’d to look, 
She lifts her eyes, asnewly ’woke, 
Anq lists a gentle tap. 


The gentle tap of love she knew; 
She knew it was her sweetheart true, 
And still reclin’d at ease : 
She sweetly sang to her good man, 
In tune of Kitty Flannagan, 
‘‘ Come in, if you please !” 


IV. 
The Duke beside the Lady sat; 
She, playful, deign’d his cheeks to pat, 
_ The book was thrown aside : 
As o’er her heaving charms he hung, 
She round his neck her white arm flung, 
And allher witching look and tongue, 
To her new purpose tried. 
Her Lord she saw in melting mood; 
A point unwon, she seldom woo'd, 
But ever and anon pursu'd, 
And rallied to the charge : 
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She now the power of Love essay’d, 


Who came to Cleopatra’s aid 
In her gay silken barge. 
“ Adieu, dear John, to this soft scene ! 
Long parted days must intervene, 
Ere thus again we fondly meet, 
In this our favourite retreat. 
On Monday! how I dread the hour— 
I wish this clod-pole meeting o’er, 
Of Farmer and of Grazier. 
Ah, Johnny ! thee it ill befits, 
Wool-gathering to send thy wits; 
The part much better on thee sits, 
Of Thornberry, the Brazier!” 
v. 
“ Thou wicked, witching, winning thing! 
To what a scrape thou would’st me bring ; 
Thou know’st my silly pledge : 
Like thee, the motley mob I hate, 
It wears mind, body, and estate ; 
But, much I fear, it is too late, 
To break down Honour’s hedge. 


** Venison and Port, they eat and drink, 
Of nothing else the gluttons think ; 
The Bigot will in error wink, 

And hug his ancient chains: 
Reforming is a bootless work ; 
Tis, or in farming, state, or kirk, 

But labour lost, and pains.” 
The Duke her prattle heard, nor frown‘'d ; 
His arm had curl’d her waist around, 
The Gordon-sash was all unbound, 

The simpering loves sat by : 
Her lips he clos’d with a chaste kiss, 
A husband’s, still a lover’s bliss, 

And amorous glances fly. 

CANTO II. 
1. 

‘Tis sweet, insummer-morn, to stroll 
O’er rivulet’s bank, and rising knoll ; 
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To mark the sun’s uneven beam, ~ 
With shatter’d ray, on rippled stream ; 
To walk the newly-shaven sod, 
By flocks and herds commingling trod, 
Which o’er the breeze their breathings send, 
And their own healths to others lend, 
Giving the maid with hectic flush, 
Of life-renew’d the rosy blush ; | 
To mark the oak by lightning scath’d, : 
The pollard-elm by axman rath’d, 
Whose ambient arms protection spread 
O’er couching herds, an hundred head! 
The firis pleasing still to me, 
That bears no leaf—though “curs’d the tree :” 
The silver pine ; the darker Scott, 
Which thrives on most neglected spot 
The shifting larch-tree tall and slim ; 
The front-row spruce, in feather-trim, 
O’er England’s hills fling Norway’s shade, 
Seems her old forests new array’d, 
But, yet, I love the graceful trees, 
Whilst bending in the living breeze ; 
Who loves the song, must needs love these ! 


II. 


And much the muse delights to stray, 
O’er hill and dale, with devious way, 
Mid golden gorse and heather-spray ; 
And then her limbs repose withal, 
By tinkling tune of waterfall ; 
From storm and heat secure to lie, 
. The riven rock her canopy. 
And now, in bower of laurel-boughs, 
Would weave a chaplet for her brows ; 
And, from her polish’d solitude, 
Look forth on bright-green lawn and wood, 
In tasteful and in musing mood. 
The full-somm’d pheasant, stalking by, 
Scarce heeds me with his burning eye ; 
E’en puss feels not timidity. 
Nor think I, of yon water, scorn, 
Because of little rill ’tis born : 
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For what does mighty Gcean fill, 
But many a thousand little rill, 
Bursting from valley, wood, and hill ? 
The miser, gloating o’er his store, 
Thus loves hisheap-of wealth the mere, 
Because by. littles counted o’er. 


If the objects of this satire possess as much wit, or as much 
good humour as the author, they will join in the smile that it is 
so well calculated to excite, and if he be rewarded ac. 
- cording to his deserts, he need not doubt of receiving a profit- 
able ‘‘ gathering.” 
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a 
BELPHEGOR, a Tale. 
PART Il. 

But other ills were yet behind ; 
Poor Belphegor, to these was blind. 
For Madam’s kin he must provide; 
Their bareness suited ill her pride: 
«* My Lord, my brother shan’t be dunn’d, 
‘«* Pay twenty thousand on his bond— 
«* My cousin David’s bound for Bombay— 
« To him you shall a good round sum pay ; 
** Be’t but a quarter of a plum— 
* ’Twilldo him good—and what’s the sam? 
“On bottomry it might be lent— 
‘«¢ His note will do, and five per cent.” 


How shall I telleach added evil 
That vext this miserable Devil ? 
Coach, horses, liveries, furniture— 
His purse was not a day secure ; 
Play, debts and dress! immense expence— } 
Poor Belphegor produc’d the pence, 


But well foresaw the consequence. \ 


“ 


-‘¢ My sister has but little fortune ; 
Sir Bel, you're rich enough to sport one.” 
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One mischief follows close another ; 

Near Grosvenor Gate, My Lord, her brother, 
Fell by his friend’s unlucky shot— 

There twenty thousand went to pot: 

And all the Captain’s borrow’d stock 

Split with him on a treacherous rock. 


Soon as the Friend these.tidings heard, 
He said not to his love one word ; 
Stood not a moment—Shall-i, shill-i, 
But whipt into an evening Dilli, 
e And long ere to his duns ’twas known 
In London that the bird was flown, t 
‘Some hundred miles was out of town. 
Now spreads the news: My lady storms; 
A crowd of duns around her swarms : 
No friend assists but with good wishes— 
Writ after writ the Sheriff issues, 
And ev’ry Bailiff had his warrant 
To reconduct this devil Errant. 
Old England rose from end to end 
To catch Sir Belphegor Mac Fiend 
The tipstaffs hunt him, helter, skelter ; 
Now here, now there, he lurks for shelter ; 
Till tir’'d, he manages to pop 
Into a lean Empiric’s shop, 
And thus begins in accents civil— 
“* Don’t be alarm’d—I a’m the Devil; 
, “* Kindly assist a suppliant Friend, 
‘“* And Satan's self shall be thy friend.” 
But Galen thought the stranger flouted, 
And his integrity much doubted ; 
Cries Bel, *‘ My power shall wealth impart ;— 
‘« Tho’ weak my purse, yet strong my art: 
“‘Oh let me but my duns evade, 
‘* And be the envy of thy trade; 
“* This day let all proceedings stop ; 
“¢ Bar up thy window, shut thy shdp; 
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«* Let me but here in petto lie, 
- «& "Till the damn’d catchpoles are gone by.—” 
The quack complied ; the league was made, 
A plot between the two was laid, 
That soon as Bel could safely stir, 
To his old game he should recur, 
Make on some wealthly dame impression, 
And stubbornly maintain possession, 
Spite of perfumes, and drugs and prayer, 
Until this doctor should appear ; 
But when the settled cash was ready, 
A whisper should relieve my lady. 
Long time, lest some officious eye 
Th’ absconding demon might descry, 
Contemplative of future ills, 
Behind a magazine of pills 
Snug lay Sir Bel—defied the search, 
And left his bailiffs in the lurch. 


Now freed, among the higher ranks 
The grateful fiend began his pranks: 
And first a wealthy countess ente1’d ; 
No friend, not e’en her husband ventur’d 
With such a rival to contend, 

Or share possession with a fiend ; 

But quick they to the college hied ; 
The power of med’cine must be tried ; 
These sages never act alone ; 
Without a council nothing’s done ; 
So till, the best in all the city, 
Impell’d by hope of fee and pity 

Of dame possest, together met, 

And on Sir Bel debating sat. 

Then was the patient blister’d sore 
Veins breath’d that never breath’d befere, 
And copious draughts of hellebore 
(Besides each well-approved device 
Used by Monro.in cases nice) 








Were given, in vain, for this disease : 
The doctors bowed and took their fees. 
Charms and dark spells were now applied, 
And exercising rites were tried , 

No jot the stedfast devil stirred, 
Observant of his plighted word. 


Fame seized her trump, and loudly blew : 

All Europe soon the story knew ; 

How Satan had quite pos’d the college, 
And baffled every conj’rors knowledge, 
The doctor grinding Dale-Mercurius, 
Heard of this madness strange and furious : 
He seiz’d his cane, laid by his mortar, 
Whence it arose he guess’d the quarter ; 
Took coach, arrived and made his proffers, 
The earl accepting op’d his coffers. 

Fixt on the fee, and left the demon 

And quack to fight it out between then. 
Sore fear’d the doctor, best the fiend 
Should now forget his former friend ; 

But alongside my lady he crept, 

** Good Sir, you recollect our secret ?” 

At once the punctual fiend obey’d ; 

The dame was cur’d, the doctor paid, 

Now safely to his shop return’d 

Greedy fur more such fees he burn’d : 

On drugs he plac’d no more reliance, 
Puff'd with the thoughts of this alliance ; 
But deem’d each hour an age, before 

He heard again of Belphegor. 

Now flies the fiend to Delhi's plain, 

And enters the imperial brain ; 

Again all med’cines were applied : 

The Bramins here their science tried. 

In vain the court with hopes they fed ; 

In vain they purg’d, in vain they bled ; 
Their drugs were weak, their art was dull; 
Sir Bel stuck close to his Mogul: 
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Nor budg'd, il call’d by common fame 
The doctor's shelf to Delhi came. 

Ah! who can count each crone and lack 
Demanded by th’ insatiate quack ? 
Suffice it, that of such a sum 

(No matter whether just a plum) 

For his reward, the Treasury they bob 
As mi ht have satisfied a Nabob. 

In mute suspence the Lords attend: 
Then thns Sir Bel —“‘1 thank, my friend, 
“Thus for you've made a decent bargain, 
‘¢ And pocketed a pretty fair gain. 
«But now ob,erve: I leave this prey, 
«Aud once more your commands obey; 
“‘Secure your gold and haste away. 

“If ’er again you dare come near, 

‘Or with my frolics interfere, 

“You die as sure as I’m from hell :— 
“T’ve kept my word; and so—Farewell! 
He ceas’d; and quite left his highness : 
The quack (not sorry for his shyness 
That this ‘twixt him and Satan made, 
Au quite content to quit the trade) 

Of «ach kind Omrah shakes the hand, 
And takes his passage over land. 

No cross mischance his journey marks ; 
At Scanderoon he soon embarks ; 

And push’d along by favouring gales, 
For Venice spreads his crowded sails. 
But here began the doctor’s care; 
Chac’d, hail’d, and ta’en by a corsair ; 
Doom’d «s a slave to daily toil, 

And plunder'd of his Indian spoil, 

Sore griev'd he, captive.at Algiers, 

And curs’d Sir Bel and all his peers. 
Now so it happ’d, that wicked sprite 

(In teasing dames who took delight) 
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E’en »t that time had made his prey 
The chief Sultana of the Dey : 

And ail Algiers was in a riot 

To calm her grief and keep her quiet. 
But soon the doctor’s art was known: 
For rumour e’en from Delhi’s throne, 
By sea and land his steps had trae’d 
And all his late atchievements blaz’d ? 
Process at Algiers is but short, 

They seize the doctor, bring to court, 
And straight command him, on his life, 
To cure the gracious sovereign’s wife. 
What could be done? Should he refuse, 
The mutes present the ready noose ; 
And should he tempt the wearied fiend, 
He fear’d at least as bad an end. 

But the nice matter weighed well, 

He thought it best to trust Sir Bel; 
For mutes will often have their way, 
Before they hear what you’ve to say ; 
An Bel had never yet been tried, 
How far he might be mollified. 

So to the Dey the trembling quack, 
In private, told what he sl.ould lack ; 
And labour’d to contrive a spell, 

To save himself, and trick Sir Bel. 
The time arriv’d: the moody queen 
Hizh on an ample stage was secn: 
Just by, in state, appear’d the Dey, 
With mutes and guards in just array ; 
And all Algiers the place surrounded, 
To see the cunning imp dumfounded. 
The quack, not eager to engage, 


Was something loathe to mou t the stage, 


And trembl’d, for his heart misgave him, 


His deep-laid scheme might fail to save him. 


Then, close beside the dame possess’d, 
In whispers he the fiend address’d, 
Qo2 
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And his quandary represented— 

How by the corsair circumvented, 

No choice was left him, but to lose 

His life by Bel or by the noose ; 

And urg’d full many a moving plea 

To soothe the fiend to clemency : 

Te vnin he wept, in vain he pray’d; 

The sullen devil shook his head : 

In such a case ’twas never heard 

That any devil broke his word : 

And such a noun as clemency 

Was not in Hell’s voeab’ lary. 

Now Bel prepar’d the coup de gracv ; 
Death star’d the doctor in the face ; 

When (as the Dey had given command, 

If e’er the quack should wave his hand) 

A furious knocking shook the gate, 

Behind the royal chair of state : 

And shrill-pip’d foot boys bawl’d aloud, 
Room for the coach there ! through the crewd : 
The mob fell back—they squeeze, they stare, 
The horses kick the lacquies swear, 

Nor e’er had Algiers known before 

Such ton, such splendour, such uproar. 
Cries Bel, ‘‘ How prodigal the age is 

“In servants trappings, equipages, 

“And liv'’ries, gold and silver clinquant— 
“‘My heart misgives me when I think on’t, 
« Zounds! what a tumult—I much wonder 
“ Who ’tis that makes the racket yonder. 

«« Here quack—canst tell me whence yon noise is, 
“© Yon hateful jar of women’s voices ? 
“Don't trifle with me on your life.” 

The Doctor grinu’d, “Sir, tis your wife— 
“Your wife, who’s searching far and near 
“To clasp again her only dear.” 

Up rose the liberated queen : 

For Bel left her sound and clean ; 
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Heard nought the docter had to say, 

But slunk invisible away ; 

Forgot to kill the queen or quack, 

Thinking his wife was at his back, 

Nor stay'd his flight, nor drop’d his fears, 

"Till seas lay ’twixt him and Algiers. 
But whither went shis busy fiend, 

In mere surmise our search must end : 

Perhaps, where’er h_ chuse to dwell, 

The place will shew some traits of hell; 

His fost’ring influence there will nourish 

The deadly sins and make them flourish 

Where’er Sir Bel has made his stand, 

Murder aud fraud will mark that land ; 

Hypocrisy, with double tongue ; 

Courage, froin ghastly famine sprung ; 

Corruption, that proclaims its price ; 

Envy, and griping avarice ; 

Ambition, that for plunder gapes ; 

Aud cruelty in all her shapes, 

Will rule the realm wherever lurks 

This patron of satanic works. 

But as we know no guilty soil, 

Which all these deadly sins defile, 

Tis vain to puzzle where he terries ; 

But certainly ’tis not at Paris.* 


* The place of the damn’d is at Paris or Rome, 
How happy for us that it is not at home. 
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Oct.27, Bezgar’s Opera; Miller and his Men. 

28, Venice Preserved ; ibid. 

29, Beggar’s Opera; ibid. 

30, Artaxerxes; Miller and his Men; Sleep Walker. 
Nov. 1, Henry the Fifth; ibid. 
Artaxerxes ; ibid; Sleep Walker. 
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Beggar's Opera ; ibid 

Hamlet ; ibid. 

Artaxerxes ; ibid ; Killing no Murder. 
Beggar's Opera; Aladdin. 

Henry the Fifth; Miller and his Men. 
Midas; Sleep Walker; ibid. 

Henry the Fifth; *Invisible Bridegroom. 
Lord of the Manor; Miller and his Men. 
12, Duenna: Love, Law and Physic. 
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13, Artaxerxes; Invisible Bridegroom ; Miller and his Men. 
15, tAntony and Cleopatra ; Invisible Bridegroom. 


*The Invisible Bridegroom, a trifle from the pen, of Mr. 
Jameson, which met with but indifferent success. It takes 
its title from the disappearance of the bridegroom, Captain 
Squander, who is arrested on the, day of his intended marriage, 
and all the amusement of the piece depends upon the tricks of 
Matthews, in the character of Shirk, a lawyer’s clerk, and the 
disguises in which he displays his usual talent of metamorphosis. 
Miss Booth is Julia, a young lady in assiduous search of a 
husband. But neither the whim of Matthews, ncr the archness 
of Miss Booth, could give effect to a production equally destitute 
of plot and dialogue. The author is capable of better things. 

+Antony and Cleopatra.—While we give due praise to the 
splendour and beauty of the scenes, and decorations in this 
revival; and particularly to the naval contest between Mark 
Antony and Cesar, we. cannot but express our astonishmeat 
that any manager of a theatre, could present to the public a 
miserable piece of patchwork, in the place of the rich and 
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Nov. 16, Duenna; Miller and his Men. 

17, Antony and Cleopatra; Midas. 

18, Artaxerxes; At Home; Miller and his Men. 

19, Antony and Cleopatra; Bee Hive. 

20, Duenna; Miller and his Men. 

22, Antony and Cleopatra ; Aladdin. 

23, Artaxerxes ; Sleep Walker; Miller and his Men. 

24, Beggar’s Opera; Miller and his Men. 

25, Henry the Fifth ; Deserter. 

26, Lord of the Manor; Miller and his Men. 


splendid tissue of Shakespere. To blend the opposite styles 
of the bard of Avou and Dryden, with the author’s interpolations, _ 
was a task which few men would have undertaken, and still 
fewer would have expected to succeed.’ But spectacle is the 
the order of the day: the intellect yields precedence to the 
eye, and to paiting, and the contrivances of machinery ; truth 
and taste, and sentiment, are the meiancholy sacrifice. 

Mr. Conway has wisely relinquished the parts of Jaftier and 
Othello, and assumed the port and ‘majesty of the Victor of 
Agincourt. In scenes of dignity and heroic declamation, and 
ja parts that do not require much tenderness or flexibility of | 
utterance, he is quite at home, nor do we think that there is a 
finer exhibition, taking it in all its parts, than his personation of 
Henry. We are happy to bear this testimony to’ his merits, as 
on former occasions, he justly challenged our severity. 


THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


Oct. 27, Way to Get Married ; Review. 
28, Duenna; Citizen. 
29, Bold Stroke for a Wife; Matrimony. 
30, *First Impressions; Weathercock. 


*First Impressions—A comedy from the pen of Mr. Horatio 
Smith, one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses. 
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First Impressions ; Ella Rosenberg. 
Ibid; Bee Hive. 

Ibid ; High Life Below Stairs. 

Ibid ; My Grandmother. 

Ibid; Modern Antiques. 

Ibid; Turn Out. 


DRAMATIS PERSON.E. 
Be Is idncsc ene avecrneceees Mr. Lovegrove 
Sir Thomas Trapwell, Mr. Munden 
ES ee ee ee eee ee ee Mr. Elliston 
Fortescue, *, Rae 
ES Na Ke eS Se KONROM DS ee TET ee Mr. Wrench 
SRE errr. Terre eee Mr. R. Phillips 
Sapling, Oxberry 
Dipper, . Smith 
Diggory, . : . Chatterley 
Stockton, Carr 
Lady Anemone, OT alia Mrs. Sparks 
Mrs. Edwin 
Miss Kelly 
Letitia Freemantle... .............00+. Mrs. Glover 
Phoebe Murray, Miss Boyce 
Mrs. Scott 


The plot of this comedy is destitute of powerful interest, and 
is founded on the unnatural supposition that one of its heroes, 
in order to revenge himself on his supposed traducer, resolves 

‘to load him with benefits. Foitescue discovers a letter in the 
hand-writing of his friend Harcourt to Letitia, which cautions 
her against the attentions of Professor Trifleton. He mistakes 
the language employed, as referring to himself, and resolves to 
revenge himself on the hypocrisy of Harcourt, by displaying 
towards him all the friendship in his power. Sir ‘Toby Har- 
bottle, the uncle of Harcourt, resolves to disinherit him for 
opposing the canuidate he had nominated at an election, and to 
settle his property on Fortescue. The latter determines to sub- 
stitute Harcourt’s name in the place of his own, and thus defeat 
Sir Toby’s purpose. Louisa has been betrothed to Harcourt, 
but Lady Trapwelland Sir Thomas, on learning the disposal of 
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Nov. 8, First Impressions ; Three and the Deuce. 
9, Ibid; Review. 
10, Ibid; Turnpike Gate. 


Sir Toby’s property accept the overtures of Sapling, a booby 
of fortune. Harcourt remonstrates with Sir Toby, who threatens 
to arrest him fora debt of four hundred pounds; and the former 
having challenged Sapling, the latter contrives that the bailiffs 


should arrive at the place of rencontre, while they are measuring 


the ground. The prisoner and the officers are encountered by 
aclerk, who discharges the debt. In returning home, he is 
met by Fortescue, and a mutual explanation takes place. 
In the mean time, Phebe Murray, who had been married 
by the laws of Scotland to Sapling, arrives in distress, at the 
house of Sir Toby, and communicates her situation to Louisa, 
who first marries Sapling for the purpose of obtcining from her 
delighted father the deeds of her estate, and then discloses the 
stratagem, and is united to Harcourt. Fortescue is married to 
Letitia; and Professor Trifleton, in search of a fortune, marries 
Lady Anemone, and finds her a beggar. 

The whole interest that might have been excited by the judicious 
management of the leading idea, has been destroyed by Fortes- 
cue’s intimation in the first act, of the motives by which he was 
influenced. Had his generosity of sentiment been coneealed 
till the final scene, the pleasure of the spectator at the ultimate 
disclosure of his generous qualities, after long and painful sus- 
pence, would have been equal to his present languor and dis. 
appointment. The contrivance, too, by which Phebe Murray 
is brought from Scotland, married to Sapling by the Jaw of that 
country, though not improbable, is unworthy of the author and 
the stage Throughout the piece, there is too much speaking, 
and too little acting, and the scenes and incidents, while they 
do not always contribute to the progress of the story, are of 
the most common-place description. An electioneering bustle ; 
the falling of a screen or map; the detection by an enraged wife 
of her husband’s supposed paramour, and even the dialogues 
hetween Trifleton and Lady Anemone, are familiar to the stage, 
and have been more saccessfully managed by writers of talent 
much inferior to that of Mr. Smith. 

VOL.I. RR 
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Nov. 11, First Impressions; Modern Antiques. 
12, Ibid; Turn Ont. 


In the description and developement of character, the author 
"as still taore unfortunate. There are in none of his delineations 


that light and shade; that inadvertant display of real character,” 


which is more striking and decisive than formal painting; or 
even the originality of conception, or felicity of delineation that 
are necessary to the success of a ‘second-rate dramatist. For- 
tescue and Harcourt are common characters; Lady and Sir Toby 
Trapwell, the old portraits of a lady of family, and a citizen 
retired on his fortune ; the former upbraiding her husband with 
his former meauness, and the latter discoursing of sugars, and 
tar-barrels, Trificton has no character at all, unless obsequi 
ousness and an occasional allusion to his experiments, constitute 
character. Sapling is the common booby-fop of the Lyceum, 
and with the exception of Lady Anemone, no attempt appears 
to have been made to render the female characters striking or 
original. ‘The attempt to ridicule the female students of bo- 
tany and chemistry, has been frequently made, but with very 
indifferent success. . Unless the terms of botany could be 
employed, so as to be understood by a popular audience, and 
converted into the instrument of equivoque and repartee, it will 
be impossible to render the dialogue of such parts effective or 
entertaining. We all remember the loves of the Triangles, but 
who ever thought of deducing a witty scene from a burlesque 
discourse to a multitude on mathematics ? A character like that 
which the author intended when he created Lady Anemone, has 
never heen perfectly represented on the stage, nor, if the portrait 
were exact, would not be understood or regarded with pleasure 
by the audience. Who can laugh at nonsense like the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Every fibre of my system is horrified at the idea. I 
tremble like: the mimosa, vulgarly called the sensitive plant, 
and must shut myself up in my study e’re I can again unfold the 
leaves of my imagimation.” 

The language in general, though it displays too plainly the 
labour an‘ anxiety bestowed on its composition, does credit to 
the critical taste and literary elegance of its author. From long 
and successful: practice, indeed, he aims ‘too much at smart: 
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Nov. 13, Devil’s Bridge ; Two Strings to Your Bow. 
15, First Impressions ; Turnpike Gate. 

16, Castle of Andalusia ; Honest Thievés. 

17; First Impressions ; Modern Antiques. 

18, Romeo,and Juliet ; Three and the Deuce. 
19, Cure for the Heart Ache ; Turnpike Gate. 
20, Devil's Bridge ; High Life Below Stairs. 
22, Romeo and Juliet ; *W ho’s to Have Her. 


ness of repartee, and elegance and propriety are frequently 


sacrificed, to the unsuccessful intention of producing an effect. 
Yet, his efforts of consciousness seldom succeed; he was formed 
by nature to amuse the indolent, and delight the elegant; to 
command the envy of the popular dramatist, or the applause of 
the admirers of Sheridan and Congreve, is more than he can 
hope. The spectator hears and sees the progress of his scene 
with calm complacency; neither awakened to mirth nor sym- 
pathy ; neither excited by suspense, nor by risible emotion ; and 
retires from the theatre unimpressed with any originality of 
sentiment, or any unusual feeling of melancholy or exhiliration, 
but iu perfect good humour with the gentlemanly talents that he 
has witnessed. H. 
*Who's to Have Her, a farce from the pen of Mr. T. Dibdin. 
: DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Pe ik skits causes cedssesscreeeceten Mr. Dowton 
P thittearetbandbedetvbenebantes deena Mr. Pyne 
ST UNO, 60 500s 65005 6ds ee sews nscedon Mr. Wreach 
I ao Gro heaice et a Aivaiccavin bined Mr. Knight 
Ga baye ine edencnieiadcondeuns Mrs. Mountain. 


The plot of Mr. Dibdin’s farce is compressed within a narrow 


compass. Carlo and Cecilia, the nephew and niece of Bosce, 
are attached tu each other; Bosco is hostile to the match, and 


is disposed to unite his niece to Captain Henrico, the son 
of an old lawyer, with whom he had long been engaged in 
litigation ; expecting -by this means to terminate the lawsuit 
and enrich his family. To frustrate this arrangement for a 
time, Carlo, the servant of Bosco, undertakes to procure a 
man to personate Cesario, the husband of Cecilia, who was 
lost at sea some years before: for this purpose, Paulo applies 
to his brother, who promises to send a person fit to carry on 
the deception. In the mean time Henrico arrives, is mistaken 
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Nov. 23, Castle of Andalusia ; Who is to Have Her. 
, 24, School for Scandal ; Ibid. 
25, *Iilusion, or Trances of Nourjahad; School for Authors; Who 
is to Have Her? 
26, Ibid; Who is to Have Her? 








for the mock Casario, and having discovered the plot, deter- 
mines to amuse himself at the expence of the lovers. This he 
does for some time, formally claims Cecilia as his wife, and 
declares his intention of taking her away with him. Paulo at 
length confesses the cheat, and Henrico charmed with the virtue 
and modesty of Cecilia, withdraws his claim, and Bosco con- 
sents to her union with Carlo. 

The merits of the performers preserved the piece from final 
condemnation on the first night, but it has since been received 
with very unequivocal marks of disapprobation ; and if old puns, 
common-place clap traps, hackneyed proverbs, and a plot without 
interest or ingenuity, be any justification of its banishment from 
the stage, its existence will be of short duration. 

We have seldom been more highly gratified than by the first 
appearance of Miss Stanwell, in the character of Juliet. To an 
elegant and gracefu! form, and pleasing countenance, she unite, 
an accurate and original conceptién of the part, and gives to 
many passages of the dialogue an eloquence and delicacy of 
touch, that are equally novel and delightful. When: she ha, 
corrected the propensity to pitch her voice. too high, and to 
indulge in hollow and sepulchral intonation, and been taught by 
experience that the greatest art of her profession is to conceal 
art, she will, we have no doubt, become one of the first serious 
actresses on the stage. We shall watch her progress, and be 
happy to report her rapid improvement. 

*The Illusion, or the Trances of Nourjahad.—Mrs. Sheridan's 
beautiful romance of Nourjahad has presented the outline, and 
in some degree the language, of a spectacle, more fascinating 
in the story, and more splendid in the representation, than any 
similar exhibition that occurs to our remembrance. Did the 
managers of Drury Lane exhibit such instances of liberality above 
once a year, they would not have so much reason to complain 
of “a beggatly account of empty boxes.” The first act, indeed, 
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of the Illusion is fully equal in splendour and magnificence; in 
the gradual developement of the radiance of the Genius; and in 
beauty and felicity of scenery, to the most splendid spectacles of 
the rival theatre, a praise that the manager need not be ashamed 


te accept, whenever itis bestowed. The persons and story of the 
drama, are as follows :— 


Scherazeddin, Sultan of Persia,................ Mr. Rae 
Nourjahad, his favourite, .................-.. Mr. Elliston 
Hasam, Chief of Nourjahad’s Household, ...... Mr. Lovegrove 
Mandane, Wife of Nourjahad,.......... Mrs. Horn 
Re a en a eee Oe Miss Poole. 


The sultan Schemzeddin is anxious to raise his favorite Nour- 
jahad to the dignity of vizier, in the room of Cosro, who has 
expressed a wish to resign, and whose daughter Mandane, Nour- 
jahad has espoused. The sultan, however, is unwilling to place 
him in so elevated a situation, until he has corrected several 
vices, the lust of wealth and the love of pleasure, which he 
believes have made a deep impression on the heart of his favorite. 
He therefore, affects to be displeased with Nourjahad ,whom he 
orders from his presence, and condemns to a secluded residence 
in one of his country palaces. Here, by the contrivance of 


'Hasam, assisted by Mandane and her attendants, a variety of 


illusions are practiced upon him. A supposed genius confers 
upon him unbounded wealth and immortality: but just as he 
is preparing to launch into the ocean of pleasure, he falls asleep, 
his wine having been drugged for that purpose. When he awakes, 


' Hasam informs him that he had been in a trance for four years, 


during which period his wite had died, leaving behind her an 
infant son. Nourjahad is deeply affected at this intelligence, 
but again proceeds to solicit pleasure, and again falls asleep, a 
narcotic having been mixed wiih his tobacco. When he rises 
from his sleep, he encounters the sultan in disguise, who informs 
him that his second trance had lasted forty years, during which 
time, all those persons whom he had most loved and valued, had 
died. Nourjahad, impressed with the horrors fof his situation, 
standing alone in the world, without a single link to bind him 
to society, prays anxiously that the dangerous gifts of the genius 
ay be taken from him. And the sultan having thus convinced 
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his favorite that riches do not confer happiness, and that to 
possess immortality while acting among mortal beings, would 
be to feel the most deplorable wretchedness, solves the mystery, 
and raises Nourjahad to the station of Vizier.—It is much 
to be lamented, that the theatres of this country are continu- 
ally deranged, either by the caprice of actors, or the extrava- 
gance and despotism of the managers and proprietors.— Drury 
Lane has long been, and the opera always, involved in law 
and debt, notwithstanding the ample, nay, even we may savy, 
the magnificent manner in which the public pays. 

In 1797, that is, sixteen years ago, the average receipts of 
Drury Lane were 350/. a night, and 200 nights in the year, 
making a sum of about seventy thousand pounds total receipt. 
The expences of every sort amounted to about 170J. a night, or 
34,0007. in 200 nights, thus leaving about 36,000/. clear: of 
this suppose 10,000/. to go for incidents and unexpected ex- 
pences, still 26,000/. remained, which is gn ample revenue.— 
With all this, it was never out of debt, and even when a deed of 
trust was executed, and all law expences thereby ended, it did 
not get out of debt. The fact was, that there was no regularity 
nor order, and when these are wanting, no revenues are sufficient, 
for the mismanagement and extravagance are always in propor- 
tion to the means, and every thing is absorbed by the needy, 
the avaricious, or the careless. The end of all this Jwas, that 
many persons went unpaid, and that the old {proprietors were 
compelled to compound their claims on the patent, though it 
was fully sufficient to pay every thing, and even to erect a new 
theatre; for a clear 25,000/. a year in movey, besides paving 
the renters, that is the old proprietors, would have been suth- 
cient security for 300,000/. 

In our next, we shall epter into those accounts minutely, 
but the object now is to prevent the present managers from 
failing into the opposite error from that of the old ones.— 
Extremes naturally enough follow each other, and men are very 
apt to mistake “reverse of wrong for right;” and the present 
proprietors, who are, it appears directed chiefly by Mr. Whit- 
bread, &c. aware that carelessness and extravagance burned the 
last theatre, are for making this flourish by arigid economy that 
is incompatable with theatrical enterprize. | 
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Mr. Arnold is the stage manager, and he ought to have the 
uncontrouled arrangements to make with the actors, but the 
proprietors with Mr. Whitbread heading them, form a board of 
controul, much more despotic than that established by govern- 
ment for the aftairs of India. Mr. Arneld is excellently adapted 
for a manager; he has taste and knowledge of stage business, 
and not being an actor himself, has not those rivalships nor 
predilections to bias his judgment, which so much injured the 
management of Garrick and of others, who were actors them- 
selves: but the disadvantage that ‘Mr. Arnold labours under is 
great beyond calculation. A committee is at all times ill fitted 
for interfering with such concerns; but when we consider that 
Mr. Whitbread is a man of the regular habits of business, rather 
stern and rigorous, than yielding to circumstances, it cannot be 
expected that a concern which never can admit of strict regu- 
larity, will flourish under his management. 

Mr. Whitbread’s habits of life, and his various and very im- 
portant avocations will not admit of his entering into the minutiz 
of the theatrical concerns, if he had all the necessary knowledge ; 
aud accordingly, it appears that the concern is badly conducted. 
The best actors are rejected on a principle of economy, the 
number of inferior assistants diminished, and their salaries cur- 
tailed. The stage is what the French call Maigre, and in all 
things, where an effect is to be produced by any of the liberal 
arts, what is meagre or sparingly supplied never pleases. The 
full and proper effect is not to be ascertained by calculation, 
and never is produced when the means are spared and regulated 
by rule. This is one of the leading springs that distinguishes 
the fine arts from mere mechanical labour, and the management 
of a theatre from the management of a manufactory or any con- 
cern that is purely mercantile. To one who is not well ac- 
quainted with stage effect, there will always appear to be more 
persons employed than are necessary, aud many of them will 
appear to be overpaid, but it is necessary that actors should be 
satisfied with their salaries, that they may go with spirit inte 
the parts assigned to them, and it is no less necessary, that there 
should be numerous assistants at hand. 

The effect ef a theatre isa delusion brought on by a kind of 
fascination; it is not to be produced but by completely occu- 
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pying, the sense of seeing in the intervals between what 
operates on the ear; and to this nothing contributes so much as 
a multiplicity and variety of moving objects; hence a numerous 
company is necessary in many of the scenes, and hence the in- 
adequacy of dry calculation to determine the complement of a 
theatre. 

This matter is to be considered in another way. The proprie- 
tors havea ;atent: the public pay well, and the actors devote their 
lives and talents to pleasing the public; it is unreasonable that 
the public shouid be stinted in this entertainment, or the actors 








in their salaries, to enrich the proprietors, who have, ne doubt, 
a good right tea fair payment for interest and risk, but nothing 
more, a 
There is yet another view of the subject, and we believe the 
most working to the managers: —the Theatre is not near so well 
filled as it would be, had it more attraction for the public; we 
have heard, that the receipt is 100/. a night less than it probably 
would be if there was other management ; so that to save about 
30/7. they lose 100/, that is 707. complete loss to the concern, 
besides the public b: ing dissatistied, and the actors oppressed, 
adding injustice to imprudence, and disappeinting all parties, 
through a mistaken mode of conducting the business. We shall 
return to the important subject under hopes of attention and 
amendment. In the mean time, let us hope thatthe expence 
and liberality bestowed on the //lusion is the forerunner of a 
wiser and better system. Having found the effect of present- 
ing a dramatic piece replete with forcible sentiment, and beau- 
tiful imagery, in an appropriate dress, it will give us pleasure 
to find that the exertions of the managers keep pace with the 
applause of the public, and that they are excited to perseverence 
rather than offended, by our remarks. 





Molineux, Printer,3, Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
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